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' the extension of Prussian terri would permit. Th 
THE POLICY OF PRUSSIA. | would have their old Sovereigns a them, and they “oak 
DRUSSIA advances daily with an object kept steadily in ' manage their own internal affairs just as the Cantons of 
view, and with resources that seem to make her aim Switzerland manage their internal affairs, Prussia representing 
within her grasp. Before a shot was fired, Count Bismarxk | them all diplomatically, and Prussia having the command of 
announced that his purpose was to form a new Germany from all their forces in time of war. A German Parliament 
which Austria should be excluded. He has never wavered | would deliberate on the national affairs, and the ve» f 
in this purpose, and he will hear of no cessation of arms, even point as to the constitution of the Parliament on whic 
for a day, until his purpose has been gained. At first the Count Bismark appears to have made up his mind is 
project was received with something little short of ridi- that’ the suffrage shall be very nearly universal. It 
cule. It seemed absurd to think that Austria would con- must occur to every one that this programme is in some 
sent to sever herself from Germany, or that she could be | respects a very shadowy one. Whiat is to be the relation of 
compelled to this severance against her will. There were | a democratic Parliament to such Sovereigns as the Kings 
also the numerous allies of Austria in the Confederation, | of Hanover and Saxony? It is not unlikely that Count 
and among them no less than four Kings, whose interests | Bismark is well aware how very much would have to be done 
were bound up with those of Austria, and who would and decided after the general outlines of the Germany of the 
never dream of foregoing her protection. But the war has future were traced, and were supposed to be accepted; and he 
made many things seem natural that before the war seemed may calculate that a bold leader of the guiding power in the 
very unnatural. The whole government of the minor new Germany, if taking advantage of and working with and 
States has utterly broken down, and the idea has been dif- | through a democratic Parliament, might not improbably bring 
fused throughout the whole of Germany that, for safety and about such changes as he might wish. Obviously the tendency 
even for existence, the Germans must have a State to lead of such a man and such a Parliament would be to do away, as 
and rule them with more energy, more character, more life | opportunity might offer, with all local authorities and obstacles. 
in it than States like Hanover or Saxony, or even Bavaria, , The Kingdoms of Saxony, Hanover, Wurtemberg, and Bavaria 
can boast. The wonderful ease with which Prussia has would soon vanish; for a little ruler who had no diplomatic 
hitherto succeeded in keeping at bay or crushing the minor | existence and no soldiers, and was under the orders of a demo- 
Powers has naturally made Germans look at their position, cratic assembly composed almost entirely of members foreign 
and at the prospects of their nation, in a new way. They | to his State, could scarcely in decency continue to call himself 
not only feel inclined, like all the world, to join the successful, a King. It is easy to see that the presence of Austria in the 
but it has come upon them as a revelation of a state of new Confederation is not to be reconciled with the character 
things undreamt of, that the German nation was so far which Prussia wishes to give to it. There are two great and 
from having avy national force and influence apart from permanent objections to Austria being in the Confederation. 
that which may be infused into it by the leadership She rules in Germany by the weight, not of her German, but 
of a great Power. In old days, there was a general belief | of her non-German, population ; and, secondly, she represents 
‘that the Bund was a really strong political body which a whole set of principles, ideas, and feelings to which the mass 
Austria and Prussia must be allowed to influence in such of Germans are total strangers, and which, when brought before 
a way as would give neither a complete control of it. | them, they bitterly dislike. In many respects Austria is better 
Now, Germany feels herself helpless without Prussia. There than the Austrian cause, and therefore she often appears 
is no Germany unless Prussia leads it; and this is the very to be judged unjustly. What, it may be asked, has she done 
state of things which Count Bismark has for three years been that she should be thrust out of Germany, over which she 
moving heaven and earth to bring about. And at the moment ruled, and which long obeyed her with willingness and admir- 
when the thought is running through the minds of men that ation, centuries before the upstart Kingdom of Prussia was 
this new Germany must come into existence, the companion ever dreamt of? The answer is that she has done nothing to 
thought also makes itself felt that it is an excellent thing it | deserve this, but that the cause which she upholds in 
-should be so, and that there is something glorious and noble | Germany is one that is opposed to what the vast majority of 
in owning the supremacy of a nation which could win such a | Germans think right, that experience has shown that she 


battle as that of Sadowa. The Germans, too, believe, whether 
rightly or wrongly, that Prussia must become much more 
Liberal than its Government has been hitherto as soon as— 
the wishes of a National Parliament are made known to 
Prussia ‘and the world. The more sanguine even go so far 
as to persuade themselves that Bismark, the arch despot, will 
readily lend himself to the transformation, and that he will 
try to show, before he has done, that he can be successful as a 
democrat just as he has been successful as a reactionist. Time 
only will show this to be or not to be a delusion; but at any 
rate the delusion exists, and it adds one more reason to the 
many furnished by the history of recent events why Germany 
is rapidly becoming content, and even anxious, that the policy 
of Prussia should prevail. 

Prussia itself and Germany would now, therefore, fall 
gladly in with the views of Count Bismark; but can Austria 
ever be reduced to accept them so long as she is not 
utterly at the mercy of her enemy? What Count Bismark 
seems to want is that Prussia should incorporate enough of 
Hesse-Cassel and Hanover to give her a continuous stretch of 
territory to the Rhine, and that the Elbe Duchies should he 
added to give her the key, as a naval Power, of the Baltic and 
the North Sea. The minor States would be spared so far as 


_ cannot avoid identifying herself with this cause, and that she 


upholds this cause and forces it on Germany by that weight 


ot power which she derives from her non-German possessions. 
The cause of Austria is the cause of the petty sovereigns, of 
fatherly government, of Ultramontanism, of the past; and all 
those Germans who love this cause cling to Austria, and 
compel her, if she desires political influence in Germany, to 
be true to her traditions. It is evident that the exclusion of 
Austria from Germany would be the pee blow this cause 


_could receive, and that the opposing ideas which Prussia, with 


more or less of sincerity, claims to represent, would gain a 
corresponding ascendency. 
The Emperor of the Frencu is far too well aware of the 


_yeal issue at stake between Prussia and Austria to follow the 


foolish advice of those who would lead him into a difficulty, 
and to ally himself at all hazards with Austria, simply 
because a united Germany may be a danger to France. 
To oppose Prussia is to oppose those ideas on which his own 
Empire is founded, and on which his foreign policy has been 
consistently based. Whether he succeeded or failed, he 
would alike expose himself to great danger. Failure would 
mean military disaster, the greatest of all risks for a French 
Sovereign; sucoess would mean that he would have to join 
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Austria in keeping down the German nationality, in upholding 
a reactionary triumph, in trampling on a bruised and irri- 
tated people. Evidently this would entirely alter his whole 
position in Europe, and would deprive him of that popular 
support at home and abroad on which he justly relies. 
Russia, like France, may have some reasons for not liking the 
creation of a new powerful and liberal Germany, but she 
gives no signs of striving to prevent its formation; and 
England—if, for form’s sake, we suppose England has 
anything to do with the matter—must be delighted at 
the formation of a powerful State akin to her in race, 
religion, and political ideas. The extrusion of Austria 
from Germany would therefore find favour or tolerance 
everywhere except in Austria, and even there it might be 
welcomed more readily than now seems likely. The Court of 
Vienna, of course, and the large body of leading Austrians who 


think as the Court does, who cherish the old traditions of the | 


Empire, and who believe that the greatness of Austria lies 


in her influence over Germany, would profoundly regret the | 


change. But long before the war was thought of there were 


far-seeing men in Austria who were of opinion that the wisest _ 


thing Austria could do was to withdraw from the German 


Confederation. Only those who know the secrets of Austrian | 


administration can pretend to say how much of the misgovern- 
ment of which her provinces have had to complain has arisen 
from the fact that the attention of her rulers has been absorbed 
in looking after the affairs of Germany. Austrian statesmen 
have had no time to think of Austria, or to remedy abuses and 
carry out reforms in Austria, because they have been occupied 
in following up all the intrigues of the German States and 
Courts. Nor has any cause worked so powerfully towards 
the failure of all the schemes of the present Emperor for a 
representative Government and common political action of his 
provinces as his connection with Germany. The German pro- 
vinces set a great value on the maintenance of Austria’s 
position in Germany, because it added to their own im- 
portance, and confirmed their claim to dominion over all the 
non-German and, as they said, barbaric provinces of the 
Empire. Hungary, on the other hand, was reluctant to 
accept the position thus carved out for her, and stood aloof 
from Austria because she could not hold what she conceived 
to be her proper place in an Empire that was not self-sufficing, 
but was constructed and administered so as to get an indi- 
rect share in the government of States that did not belong to 
her. This was a standing difficulty, which no concessions nor 
any policy of conciliation could overcome; and Austria can 
never have any effectual union of her provinces so long as she 
looks on her place in Germany as the end, and on the union 
and good government of her provinces merely as means to 


this end. Austria will run some internal risk by retiring | 


from Germany, for she has hitherto overawed her provinces 
by her position as a great German Power; and if she is 
excluded from Germany, and loses Italy, she may not 
command the necessary respect at home. But, on the 
other hand, she cannot go on as she has gone on hitherto. If 
she has neglected her home affairs, and crippled and ruined 
herself to keep up her station in Germany, while her prestige 
remained and while the power of Prussia was unknown, she 
would have to strain herself in a much more ruinous way to 
cope with Prussia in Germany now that Prussia has once 
managed to identify the name of Germany with her own. 
However much her honourable pride may revolt at the notion 
of losing what she has held so long and prized so dearly, calm 
sense may whisper to her, in the hour of reflection which fol- 
lows defeat, that her retirement from Germany may be the 
best thing for herself, as others certainly think it would be 
the best thing for Germany and for Europe. 


ENGLAND AND THE CONTINENT. 


Na relations of England to the Continental belligerents 
are, for the present, so plainly determined by circumstances 
that Parliament would eal do wisely to abstain from un- 
necessary debates on foreign affairs. Lord Sranuey gave, the 
other evening, the only possible answer to an inquiry founded 
on a wanton fiction or delusion of some Berlin newspaper. 
The report that England had given notice of an intention to 
protect certain contingent rights of succession to Hanover was 
evidently founded on an entire want of knowledge. It is not 
the habit of the English Government to use tie national re- 
sources for the protection of property belonging to the QuEEN’s 
subjects in foreign countries, as long as they are not exposed 


to illegal oppression; and the reigning branch of the Koyal 


family, descending from a grand-daughter of Grorce III1., can 
by no possibility acquire any title to the Crown of Hanover, 


On the failure of the present Kine and his issue, the 
Duke of CambripGe would be the male heir; and even in the 
days when English politics were most inconveniently atfected 
by the relations of Hanover, no Minister would have thought 
of vindicating by diplomacy or by war the contingent claims 
of a cousin of the reigning Sovereign. Ifthe Duke of Cay. 
BRIDGE, after becoming the head of the House, were himself to 
die without male issue, the inheritance would devolve on some 
distant German collateral, who would probably have to trace 
his lineage from an extremely remote ancestor. The kindred 
House of Brunswick is itself dying out, and the 
whole question is as entirely unconnected with English rights 
or interests as the oolleres of the Kings of Saxony 
or Bavaria. Few persons who attend to political ques- 
tions have failed of late to reflect with satisfaction on 
the good fortune which directed England and Hanover 
into two different lines of succession. It would have been 
extremely inconvenient to see a Viceroy of the Crown of 
England defeated in battle or expelled from his seat of govern- 
ment ; and although there would still have been no just cause 
of quarrel with Prussia, prejudice and tradition would perhaps 
have furnished a temptation to interference. A more perverse 
employment of English blood and treasure could scarcely be 
imagined. 

Public opinion in this country has been rapidly and pro- 
foundly modified by the events of the German campaign. 
Although thoughtful politicians from the first perceived 
that the success of Austria would be fatal to liberty and 
progress, the strong feelings which had been aroused by 
Count Bismark’s domestic and foreign policy had created 
considerable irritation against Prussia. It was more certain 
that Austria had been forced into war than that any patriotic 
or beneficial object was to be attained by the victory of the 
aggressor. General interest in German affairs is of recent 
origin, and since the Danish war it has been subjected to a 
natural bias. Probably the majority of educated Englishmen 
would have preferred the establishment of the hereditary Duke 
in the Elbe provinces to the far more desirable result of 
annexation to Prussia. It is always difficult to distinguish the 
great and permanent interests of nations from the com- 
paratively tritling questions of personal morality which 
are raised by the conduct of their rulers. Whether Count 
Bismark was a tyrant or a far-sighted statesman was a 
merely curious inquiry, but in many minds it obscured 
the great prospect of a new State of the first order taking 
its place in Europe. There was a sound instinct, though 
erroneously applied, in the distaste with which extensions of 
Prussian territory were regarded; for, as long as the war was 
supposed to be undertaken for purposes of personal ambition, 
the great country which awaited an impulse from the North 
seemed to be rather the victim of spoliation than the prin- 
cipal gainer by the contest. If Modena and Parma had en- 
gaged in war twenty years ago, or if in the fifteenth century 
Castile had invaded Aragon, the injustice or cupidity of 
potentates encroaching on their neighbours would have seemed 
to involve no grave historical issue. The brilliant achievements 
of the Prussian army and the consummate skill of the Govern- 
ment have, among other and more direct results, almost 
reversed the current of popular feeling in England. It is not 
that success is an object of worship, but that the probable 
results of the Prussian triumphs have become visible to the 


world at large, instead of being confined to the knowledge of 


political students. Prussia, which was two months ago sup- 
posed to be exclusively influenced by selfish ambition, is now 
seen to be the champion and representative of Germany. 
The occupation of the whole territory of the late Confederation 
from the North Sea to the Main has altered the face of the map 
by showing the probable limits of a great and independent 
State, or Federation, of North Germany. As all the subjects of 
the central Government will enjoy equal rights, any obnoxious 
peculiarities of the Prussians will be diluted and corrected; 
and the wonderful blindness of the Emperor of Austria in 
prostrating himselt before a foreign Government has com- 
pleted the demonstration that the interests of Prussia and of 
Germany are the same. When an official Vienna paper 
announced that it was the will of the Emperor of the Frenct 
that Austria should retain her place in the Confederation, the 
future pre-eminence of Prussia was accepted by all Germany 
as the alternative. Many subjects of defeated Governments 
must have exulted in the discovery that henceforth in 

questions would be decided within the national frontier. 

Men met each other with erected look : 
‘The steps were higher which they took : 


Frieads to congratulate their friends made haste ; 
And long-averted foes saluted as they past. 


Only a few weeks ago, every busyLody in Paris was dis 
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cussing the price which the victor in the German war must 
pay to France for any territorial acquisition which he might 
secure. After the Bohemian campaign there is as much like- 
lihood of the cession of the Rhine provinces as of the cession of 
Normandy. The abortive Conference was, among other use- 
less topics, to have discussed the German Confederacy ; and 
now there is probably not a Government in Europe which 
would intrude its opinion on a question of domestic organiza- 
tion. If an Austrian army had occupied Berlin, all difficulties 
would have been merely adjourned, as Northern Germany 
would never have permanently submitted to a conqueror 
who would have been regarded as an alien. The Prussians 
would be in a similarly false position if they attempted to 
retain their hold on Bohemia or Moravia; but, in establishing 
a single ruling Power in the North, they have only vindicated 
national independence. 

Lord Srantey will have an easy task in satisfying the 
Prussian Government that England has no desire to per- 

uate the subdivision of Germany. The sympathy which 
followed the regeneration of Italy was entirely disinterested ; 
but in Germany English statesmen will recognise, not merely 
a reunited nation, but a valuable ally. It is perfectly true 
that, as Lord Sran.ey said in his speech at Lynn, the friend- 
ship of France will always be valued in England, but there 
is no security for good-will like freedom from  suspi- 
cion and consciousness of the power of independent 
action. The reconstitution of Germany will, if it is once 
understood and accepted, be highly beneficial to France her- 
self, by removing innumerable temptations to war. It is the 
desire of England that the Continent should be in a state of 
stable equilibrium, which can only be obtained when 
aggression is so dangerous as to be almost impossible. In 
diplomatic communications it is not necessary to express 
sentimental predilections, or to assign réasons for a policy 
which is in itself perfectly intelligible. It would be un- 

onable to insult Austria in her distress, or to triumph 
over the humiliation of the petty princes; but when almost 
all intelligent Englishmen rejoice in the progress of German 
unity, the Foreign Minister has no need to maintain a grudging 
coldness. 

If the war is followed by negotiations in which the English 
Government has to take a part, there appear to be only two 
causes of danger against which it is especially necessary to 

. Itis not improbable that Belgium may de threatened, 
and that the interminable Eastern question may be reopened. 
It is impossible and unnecessary to decide beforehand how far 
it might be necessary for England in either case to interfere 
by force. It is the business of diplomacy to evade and to 
anticipate the issues of war. The present Ministers have gone 
far enough, though perhaps not too far, in public assurances 
of their desire to keep themselves clear of Continental 
quarrels. They are only too certain to command im- 
plicit credence abroad, and none but their most 
fuctious opponents at home believe in the warlike pro- 
pe with which they have sometimes been charged. 

rd SraNLeY is well aware that decisions on peace 
and war are sometimes taken out of the hands of the 
Government by the country itself. Lord ABERDEEN was one 
of the wisest statesmen of his time, but, on foreign questions, 
he had but imperfect sympathy with popular feeling. Lord 
Srantey will never go beyond public opinion, but in certain 
contingencies he might perhaps fall short of the demands of his 
countrymen. ‘There is no probable aggression of Prussia, of 
Austria, or of Italy which would compromise English interests. 
If other Powers invade the territory of unoffending neighbours, 


new questions will arise. In the meantime, it will be prudent | 


to avoid too intimate an identification of English policy with 
the diplomacy of Frauce. 


THE WAR. 


| td aml day brings the victorious Prussian army nearer to 
Vienna, or rather bfings it nearer to that great field 
of battle on which the possession of Vienna is to be decided. 
The Austrians have fallen back as the Prussians have advanced, 
but they have left Benepex with a force roughly computed at 
60,000 men in Olmutz, while further north their possession of 
Theresienstadt bars the direct railway route to Dresden, and 
that of Konigsgratz and Josephstadt bars the direct railway route 
to Silesia. ‘The Prussiuns have therefore advanced leaving 
strong fortresses behind them commanding their main lines of 
retreat, and, if they were exposed to any great disuster, and had 
to retreat suddenly with « broken and dispirited army, they 
would be in a most duogerous position. But it has 
been evident throughout that the Prussian commanders 


have thoroughly calculated all the ordinary chances of 
war, and have come to the conclusion that the enterprise 
they have undertaken is not beyond their strength. Hitherto 
they have shown themselves as prudent as they have been 
bold, and nothing is more striking in the narratives of the 
campaign than the extreme precautions which the Prussian 
Generals habitually take, and the care with which they ad- 
vanee, and keep up their supplies and communications. More- 
over, to gain further security, they have brought into Bohemia 
a new force of 50,000 men under General von FALKENSTEIN, 
which, in case of failure, will cover their retreat, and in case 
of success will turn westwards, and march upon Ratisbon 
and Munich. They will find the main resistance to their 
advance at Floridsdorf, about five or six miles to the north of 
Vienna, and on the line of railway leading to Briinn. The 
Austrians have there a very strong entrenched camp containing 
a hundred thousand men, and commanding the road and rail- 
way bridges over the Danube. The Prussians must either 
take this position or they will have to venture on the most 
hazardous operation of crossing the Danube in face of the 
enemy. Itis much more probable that they will attack Florids- 
dorf, and then one of the greatest battles of history will be fought 
under circumstances which place the combatants on a footing 
of equality. The Austrians will have the important advantage 
of a defensive position of great strength, and, as the Archduke 
A.sert has brought up a large force from Venetia, they will 
probably have the superiority of numbers. Most of the new 
arrivals, too, are of excellent quality, being mainly Germans, 
and inspirited with the recent victory of Custozza. With the 
Emperor at their head, and in sight of the ancient capital 
they are defending, the Austrian troops are sure to fight their 
best ; and all accounts agree in saying that even the regiments 
that suffered most at Sadowa are full of confidence, and are 
eager for another battle. On the other hand, the Prussians 
are flushed with success; their army is far more homogeneous ; 
they have the needle-gun to befriend them; and expe- 
rience has shown that in hand-to-hand fights the Austrians 
are no match for the Prussians, who are stronger and 
better armed, and much more intelligent than they are. 
So fur, too, as is known at present, the generalship is all on 
the side of the Prussians. They are commanded by men 
who can handle large bodies of troops, and can design and 
carry out a campaign on a large scale. Possibly there may 
be such men on the Austrian side, but no one knows whether 
they exist or not, and the supreme command has been given 
to the Archduke ALBERT, who needed no display of strategy to 
win the battle of Custozza, where the Italians simply shut their 
eyes and ran very hard against stone walls. 


But the successes of Prussia have not been confined to those 
of the main army. They have been equally triumphant in 
their Western campaign, and this week they have gained pos- 
session of Frankfort itself, and forced the wretched rump of a 
Diet to fly for protection to Augsburg. Neither the Bavarians 
nor the Federal forces were able to offer any effectual resist- 
ance. The defeat of the Bavarians at Kissengen was one of 
the most striking events of the war. The Bavarians were in 
a town of their own, and in a position of their own choosing; 
but the Prussians came up without hesitation, as if sure of 
victory, saw that the Bavarians had neglected to occupy or 
destroy a bridge, crossed it, disconcerted the simple plans 
of their enemies, and drove them into the town, where 
one of the fiercest struggles of the day took place in the 
ground floor of a leading hotel. Perhaps nothing could bring 
home more vividly to English readers what war means than 
to hear of Prussia conquering Bavaria in the large familiar 
room where they have been accustomed in English holidays 
to sit down peacefully at table @héte. But even at sucha 
moment the Prussians appear to have been as anxious as ever 
to give no unn offence, and after they had satisfied 
the claims of duty by killing as many Bavarian soldiers as 
possible, they instantly began to treat the civilian inhabitants 
and the trembling foreign visitors with the utmost courtesy 
and consideration. ‘The Prussians appear to try, almost in- 
stinctively, to make instantaneous political canital out 
of all their successes, and are united in endeavouring 
to spread the conviction that they and those whom they 
defeat are all Germans and very good friends, ‘The 
army of Prince ALExaNnpEer of Hesse seems to have col- 
lapsed entirely, for it was formed of contingents from a 
number of different States, and each contingent was occupied 
with the harassing thought that it was being betrayed by the 
others; or, if the several contingents had any conviction in 
common, it was that they were all being betrayed by Bavaria. 


‘Only Mayence remains to resist Prussia in Northern Ger- 


many, and the siege of the fortress has already been begun, 
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When the fortress falls, Prussia will hold all Northern Germany, 
and, if she is successful before Vienna, Southern Germany will 
give her no more trouble. The King of Bavarta has already 
opened negotiations for a separate truce, and although, for the 

resent, he seems to have considered the Prussian terms too 

d, yet he is evidently only waiting to see whether the 
Prussians may not suffer a reverse that will give him heart 
and opportunity to act. 

But although the contingents of the minor States have done 
nothing to justify their existence, and the absurdity of having 
a number of little Sovereigns each with a little sham army of 
his own has been made apparent, yet the inefficiency of the 
soldiers themselves is not a military inefficiency, but springs 
from political causes. When she guides the contingents of her 
smaller neighbours, Prussia seems to rely on them with con- 
fidence; and the Prussians of the main army are said to have 
found that few better troops were opposed to them than those of 
Saxony. ‘The troops of the small States conquered by Prussia 
must therefore long to be led by her, and she has thus with 
her not only the peoples but the armies of the minor States, 
which very greatly improves her present position, and promises 
well for her future power. How far she will be sided 
by Italy, before aid is too late, remains as doubtful as 
ever. News from the Italian army comes very slowly, and 
no one can be sure that he guesses rightly the plans of 
Ciatpint; nor will it greatly affect the events of the war 
that Vicror has already remodelled the Govern- 
ment of Venetia. The Quadrilateral and Venice still 
remain in the hands of the Austrians, and in order 
to cut off the occupants of those enormously strong 
positions from their friends in the North, the Italians 
must get hold of the Italian Tyrol and the valley of the 
Adige, as well as of the railway from Padua to Udine, 
Trieste, and Laybach. The Italian fleet has been engaged in 
operations against Lissa, off the Dalmatian coast, and Admiral 
Persano had probably good reasons for going there, although 
it seems a long way off from the real centre of war. At 
all events his iron-clads were successful, after many hours’ 
obstinate fighting, in silencing the enemy’s fort, with no great 
loss to the assailants. The capture of Borgoforte seems 
to have been creditable to the forces engaged in it; and the 
Italians, who have not been much accustomed to victory, 
naturally make the most of this success. GarrpaLpr and his 
volunteers do not get on much; their operations are ona 
very limited scale, and, even when successful, do not lead to 


any great results. Impartial observers speak in very con- | 


temptuous terms of the behaviour of many of his men, and 
pronounce them an idle, useless, noisy set. GaripaLp1 him- 
self is, of course, always ready for action, and some of his 


| 


| 


up with an audacious and indiscreet seul in honvur of 
Electoral Reform. All this looks like the well-known mili 
mancuvre of changing front. This time it is the Tories who 
have caught the Whigs bathing, and Mr. Disrakti and Sir 
SrarrorD Norrucore turn up, serenely and with inimitable 
solemnity, dressed in Mr. Conpen’s clothes. There is no 
doubt that the Whigs have given the Tories an opportunity, 
especially about the management of foreign affairs. Lord 
Russert has not been successful as a Foreign Minister, 
though, in fairness to a statesman of his position and his 
years, it may be admitted that he has had to deal with con- 
siderable difficulties. That Lord Matmespury and the 
Cabinet of 1859 would have failed even more egregiously under 
similar circumstances is probable, but is scarcely an apok 
for Lord Russert. Nobody expected anything from Lord 
MaLmesbury, except good advice and water. But what could 
hardly have been expected of any Liberal Foreign Minister 
was that he would so fatigue the nation and the whole of 
Europe with a fussy and wordy diplomacy, ending invariably 
in smoke, that the Tory party would be able to come into 
power with the wholesome and popular cry of non-interven- 
tion. The cry in question is a Liberal one by right. The 
Tories have now taken it; and the Liberals have to thank 
Lord Russett that the Tories had the opportunity of s0 
doing. 

What the Liberals have lost by the incompetence of their 
leaders, the Tories will run some risk of losing in their turn 
through the prejudices of their rank and file. There is no 
earthly reason why Lord Dersy’s Ministry should go on 
swamping themselves time after time, by supposing it their 
duty to snarl at all the Liberal ideas of the Continent. Nothing 
can be clearer than that it is directly for the interest of Eng- 
land that the modern national movement, both in Italy and 
Germany, should be thoroughly and permanently successful, 
whether we choose to bestow sentimental sympathy on it or not, 
A large number of Englishmen believe that it is also for the 
benefit of England that the United States should be prosperous 
and undivided, instead of being split up into two empires, each 
maintaining its standing army, its high taxation, its separate 
system of diplomatic intrigue, and entailing on mankind 
the prospect and chance of continual maritime war, and 
consequent interruption to the commerce of the world. But 
whatever may be the truth upon this or similar subjects, 
Lord Dersy’s Government could only create difficulty for 
themselves by letting it be understood that they were com- 
mitted to a strong Conservative line in their relations with 
other countries. In one word, the English nation will not 
submit to entrust its honour and its peace to the keeping of 
men who rush into foreign diplomacy with all the warmth of 


officers are worthy of him; but the greatest service he is at Tory partisans. Mr. Diskaett and Sir Srarrorp Nortucot, 
this moment rendering his country is, probably, that of like Lord Srantey, are aware of this, and they are willing 
conciliating the extreme party, and of showing that there is | and anxious to discuss the foreign policy of England in a 


not such a thing as un Italian force which the Ltalian Govern- 
ment is afraid to employ. 


MINISTERS UPON THE HUSTINGS, 


HE re-elections of the new Ministry are safely over with 

the loss of a single seat at Bridgewater, and the Cabinet 
of Lord Dery has begun its reign. The crop of hustings’ 
promises is plentiful, but judiciously weeded of all that can 
embarrass the Government hereafter. It is satisfactory to be 
assured that the usual number of important subjects will 
receive the ordinary amount of mature and calm consideration, 
and that no just efforts will be spared to promote (under the 
auspices of Mr. Gatnorne Harpy and of Providence) the wel- 
fare and prozperity of either rich or poor. Signs, however, 
are not wanting to show in what direction Mr. Disraewt 
and his colleagues are about to cast their net. They 
have the tact to see that government on pure Tory principles 
is no longer possible, and that any Ministry which wishes to 
be either long-lived or respected must be moderately Liberal 
in its tone. If, therefore, Lord Derny’s Ministry comes in 
agaic with nearly the same candidates for office as before, it 
comes in with a much better programme, and, if we may use 
the expression, with a much better spirit. Sir Srarrorp 
Nortucote talks to us of reconciling “ all that is good” in 
Conservatism with “much that is good” in Liberalism, 
and professes unhesitatingly to be a believer in free 
trade and a liberal commercial policy. In that school 
he has been educated, and in that school he intends 
to remain. Mr. Disraext dilated upon the peaceful interests 
of England, the sacred duty of non-intervention, the “ deep 
“and cordial feeling ” which the people of this country enter- 
tain towards the Government of the United States, and, 
growing excited with the fascination of so novel a part, winds 


sensible and business-like way. If the English nation will be 
satisfied with non-intervention, Mr. Disrart1 and Lord 
Denrzy’s Cabinet will agree to meet the nition upon that 
common ground. A wise Conservative must see at once 
that such a compromise is the best atrangement that can 
be made in the interest even of the old ideas. England 
will never again go to war to put down democracy or to 
uphold absolutism. She will at most be neutral, but, in 
the language of the Canadian story, she will certainly not 
“help the bear.” .Non-intervention pure and simple is 
accordingly a compromise that Conservatism might fairly 
accept. The danger is that a Tory Cabinet in office may 
be driven by the strong feeling of its followers, not actively 
to intervene abroad upon the wrong side, but to allow its 
communications with foreign Governments to be couched 
in a tone which is not the tone of the English people. 
The manner in which Conservative members trust them- 
selves now and then to speak of Italy and of Prussia 
proves that the danger is not purely visionary. Time will 
discover whether, in the event of a future Congress, the Denst 
Government will carry to the council-board of Europe the 
prudent resolutions of dignified reserve which they have 
carried with them this week to the Treasury benches. A 
display of violent anti-Prussian or anti-Italian temper might 
again arouse all the latent distrust of Tory diplomacy which 
has been allayed for the present by the sagacious 8 
made in Buckinghamshire and North Devon. 


The new Ministry are apparently alive to the fact that 
danger, when it threatens them, as it may do next spring, will 
come not impossibly from the quarter of Ireland. Mr. 
Disraet speaks in the true official falsetto when he informs 
the farmers of Aylesbury that the suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus Act in the sister isle has been required, not 
to control the Irish people, but to grapple with & 
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‘on’‘conspiracy, and with hired foreign agents. Similar 
been made invariably by the Govern- | 
ment of every disaffected nation in Europe; but when we 
deal with home policy, and with the lamentable infatuation of | 
a portion of Her Mavzsry’s Irish subjects, such common form 
might be dispensed with. No one who knows anything of | 
Ireland, except Sir Hucu Cairns and the Orangemen of the | 
North, is likely to believe that Fenianism is nothing but an- 
imported disease, which may be excluded from Ireland by | 
laying a strict embargo upon Yankee emissaries. Irish dis- | 
afection is indigenous, and not an importation, though it has 
been fanned and fomented by an influx of spies and of 
seducers. With a facility not uncommon with incoming 
Ministers, Mr. Disraeti has freely promised to see if some- 
thing can be done to repair the broken fortunes of a country — 
impoverished, partly by bad legislation, partly by ignorance 
and bigotry, and partly by a wholesale emigration. Some 
may be disposed to think that Mr. Disraeti has been a little 
hasty and indiscreet in this matter. The disadvantage of 
splendid promises is that they only satisfy the Celtic stomach 
fora time; but if Mr. Disracvi can invent a system of out- 
door relief for the whole able-bodied Irish nation which “ will | 
“not violate the great principles of political economy,” the 
Irish members will be less eager to give tongue at once upon 
the question of tenant-right and of the Protestant Church. 
And on the subject of Ireland we are confronted again with the 
old dilemma. Without doubting either the sincerity or the | 
industry of the Derby Cabinet, it is hard to banish the sus- 
icion that they are over-weighted by an uncompromising and 
inflexible tail. Mr. Disrazii has not merely to reckon with | 
the O’Donoguve and Mr. Macuire. He has a harder task | 
than this before him—to screw some kind of just and equitable 
consideration of Irish difficulties out of a goodly company of 
fanatics, of whom Mr. WuitesivE has been but lately the spokes- 
man. It will not be easy for a party in some of whose ranks 
the prejudices of Belfast run riot to do anything satisfactory 
for Ireland. Mr. Disraei will be compelled to substitute a 
system of bribery for a system of reform, and to fall back upon — 
an unblushing distribution of loaves and fishes. This is the 
nature of the Irish difficulty. It is created, like the Continental 
difficulty, by the intellectual inferiority of the tail of the Tory 
party to their own leaders. It is even more likely than the 
subject of foreign affairs to furnish the Liberal Opposition 
with an occasion of retrieving their present misfortunes. 
Nobody can, however, deny that the Conservatives enter office | 
with chances which would be fair and sunny if the back | 
Tory benches were equal to profiting by the warning of the past — 
errors of themselves and of their antagonists. The Irish judicial © 
appointments from this point of view are an unfortunate and 
unfavourable omen. To please a termagant like Mr. WuirTEsIDE, 
and the enthusiasts who look upon him as a hero, Justice, which | 
has been so long blind in Chief-Justice Lerroy, becomes deaf | 
in Mr. Napier, and the best and most respected lawyer at the | 
Irish Bar is once more passed over, in obedience to the man- 
date of a pious platform orator, on the avowed ground that he 
is not of the true Orange colour. Against the high character 
and ability of Mr. Napier nothing can be urged, except that | 
these qualities are neutralized by the affliction of which he is 
avictim; but it augurs ill for the new Executive that they 
should, in the first week of their existence, be obliged to follow 
the lead of others where they should have been able to com- 
mand obedience. 


RUSSIA, 


bert Russian Government has wisely maintained silence 
on the great issue which is now convulsing Central 
Europe. Little confidence can be placed in fragmentary and 
uncertain inferences from the language of the Petersburg and 
Moscow papers, for political journalism in Russia is conducted 
under the puzzling condition of abstaining only from state- 
ments which, whether true or false, may not be considered 
expedient by the authorities. As in France, official inspira- 
tion is no security against subsequent disavowaland reprimand; 
but, with comprehensive and elastic canons of interpretation, it 
18 sometimes possible to ascertain the purpose of irresponsible 
statements and of ostensibly independent hints and arguments. 
The belief of Russians in the power of the press has something 
of the warmth of novelty, and, since the accession of the present 
Emperor, the Polish controversy has been conducted with ex- 
treme official energy by means of innumerable pamphlets filled 
with apocryphal history and questionable ethnology. If the 
Government had intended to intervene in the German struggle, 
public opinion would have been prepared beforehand by 


plausible expositions of the reasons for sustaining Russian 


influence. In some respects the rapid 


progress of the Prussian 
arms must be highly unpalatable at Petersb 


A client 


who outgrows the relation of patronage 
_ is generall with jealo a former r. 
| y regarded jealousy by 


For more than one generation Prussia has been 

ally of Russia, while Austria has on almost all occasions been 
regarded as a rival and possible opponent. In 1814, England, 
France, and Austria had formed, on the eve of Napotzon’s 
return from Elba, an alliance against Russia and Prussia; in 
1828 and 1830, the ambitious projects of Russia were counte- 
nanced by France and opposed by Austria; and Prince 
MEtTERNICH, throughout his long career, was considered both 
by Axexanper I. and Nicnotas almost a personal enemy. 
The conquest of Hungary by Prince Paskiewrtscu in 1849 
was one of those services which leave behind them a lasting 
feeling of resentment; but in 1850 Prince ScnwarzeNnBuRe’s 
antipathy to constitutional principles had secured the confi- 
dence of the Russian Government, and the Emperor NicnoLas 
sternly im a dishonourable peace on FReperick 
Wittiam IV., for whose person and character he habitu- 


_ally expressed, with indiscreet frankness, a profound and 


not wholly unmerited contempt. Prince ScHwarzensuRG’s 
menace of a startling act of ingratitude was accomplished by 


his successors during the Crimean war, and from that time 
| forward the former hostility of Russia to Austria revived 
_ with increased acrimony. 


uring the late Polish insurrec- 
tion, the Prussian Government gave all possible support to the 
Russian authorities, while the Austrians allowed the Gali- 


cians abundant licence in displaying their sympathy with 


their countrymen beyond the border. 

If Prussia and Austria were the only States concerned in 
the present contest, the preference of Russia for the more 
aggressive Power would not be doubtful; but Count Bismark 


is not of the stuff of which useful instruments are made, 
_and he is visibly emancipating from foreign influence alike in 


the East and in the West, not only Prussia, but the whole of 
Germany. The petty Princes of the Confederation, while 
they depended on Austria for protection against Prussian 


encroachment, relied on Russia for support against Liberal 


doctrines and disaffected subjects. Imperial marriages and 
commands in the Russian army constantly created fresh per- 
sonal connections, and for more than a hundred years 
the religious education of German princesses has been adapted 


_ to their contingent conformity to the Greek communion. A 


cadet of Wurtemberg in the last century married three 
daughters—who thenceforth adopted three religions—respec- 
tively to the heir of Russia, to the Emperor of Austria, and 
to a brother of the King of Prussia. Henceforward there 
will be no impediment to similar marriages, but they will 


involve no political results. It is the apparent interest of 


Russia as well as of France, though the selfish policy is less 
cynically avowed by the former, to maintain upon its frontier 
a cluster of divided States. The Emperor Nicuo.as declared 
that he would never tolerate the constitution of a powerful 
Christian monarchy in the place of the Ottoman Empire, 
and the new North German Kingdom or Federation will 
be far more formidable than any substitute for Turkey which 
could be created in the present generation. The course of 
events which tends to the liberty and greatness of Germany, 
and consequently to the welfare and stability of Europe, must be 
necessarily obnoxious toa Power which exceeds Franceitself in 
ambition and restlessness. If the policy of Prussia is as far- 
sighted as it is bold and adroit, one of the many beneficial 
results of the present war will be the restoration of North 
Schleswig to Denmark, and the formation of a permanent 


alliance with the Scandinavian Powers. No other combina- — 


tion would so gravely endanger Russian supremacy in the 
Baltic, nor is it impossible that at some future time the 
claims of Germany might extend to the seaboard of Esthonia 
and Livonia. Petersburg itself is built on ground which 
was once partially German, and if the Prussia of the future 
had been constituted two centuries ago, the territory of 
Russia would never have extended beyond the Sclavonic 
provinces. 

Although Russian statesmen are not likely to overlook 
obvious considerations of interest, they seem to have prudently 
determined on acquiescing in the aggrandizement of Prussia. 
The princes who have been reduced to dependence or expelled 
trom their dominions have lost their value as allies, and Austria, 
which had probably reasons for despairing of Russian assist- 
ance, has thrown herself into the arms of France. There would 
beno advantage in provoking a collision with German patriotism, 
and neutrality or connivance is perhaps exchan for sub- 
stantial consideration. As Prussia can never surrender Posen 
without dismemberment, while Austria might possibly spare 
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Galicia, the support of Prussia against Poland is always 
secured to Russia. It is also possible that a North German 


Power might regard with indifference encroachments on the | 


Danube which would be imminently rous to Austria. 
The Russian dominions have reached their furthest Western 
limit, but the frontier may be almost indefinitely extended on 
the South. It is, indeed, not unlikely that, when thrown back 
on Hungary and the Sclavonic provinces, Austria may counter- 
act, with increased activity, Russian encroachment on the 
territory of Turkey ; but it is impossible to foresee all future 
complications, and the immediate advantages to be derived 
from weakening the power of Austria may be tempting to 
Russia. There is fortunately at present no appearance of 
active co-operation between Russia and France ; and probably 
any French interference on the side of Austria would 
strengthen the inclination of Russia to support Prussia and 
Italy. 

it is worth remarking that, before the German war had 


commenced, Russia had anticipated all other Powers by con- 
centrating a considerable force upon her frontier. It is not yet | 


known whether the unintelligible little revolution at Bucharest | 


was organized at Paris or at Petersburg, but it was imme- 
diately followed by the appearance of a Russian army on the 
Pruth. At first it was said that a joint intervention had been 
concerted with Turkey, and afterwards the Porte was warned 


that, on passing the Danube, the Ottoman army would encounter 
a Russian force. For the moment the clever princely adven- | 


turer who has seized the vacant throne retains possession of his 
prize; and if it is true that he has secured tlie services of an 
American Confederate General, he may perhaps convert his 
rabble of soldiers into a tolerably respectable force. Russia, 
however, will find it easy to cultivate a state of uncertainty and 
anarchy, and Prince CHarLgs is too far from home to derive 


any practical advantage from his connection with the dynasty | 


of Honenzouuern. In all probability, Russia will attempt to 
annex the Principalities before any attempt ’is made on the 
proper territory of Turkey. It is true that Wallachia and 
Moldavia are remote in blood and language from their for- 
midable neighbours, and that, already professing the Orthodox 
faith, they can scarcely furnish occusion for a pious crusade 
against Mahometan infidels ; but, according to modern practice, 
they are too weak to stand alone, and perhaps the inhabitants 
preter the Emperor of Russia to his only probable competitor. 
The Austrian Generals, according to the custom of their 
service, made their occupation of the Principalities during the 


Crimean war as disagreeable as possible to their temporary | 


subjects or hosts. The absolutism of Austria is less consistent 
and less inherent in the Imperial system than the despotism of 
Russia, but it is also less conciliatory and less pliant. If the 
people of the provinces would acquiesce, the possession by 
Austria of the mouths of the Danube would not be incompatible 
with the interests of Europe. The only river on the Continent 
which is large enough for extensive commerce might almost 
as well be dried up as consigned to the keeping of Russia. 
Germany, however, may have something to say on the freedom 
of its chief Eastern outlet, and, for the first time in modern 
history, there is ground for hoping that Germany will cease to 
be a mere name, and that it will acquire a voice. Many 
consequences of the great change are still obscure. 


IRELAND. 
A there will be no serious opposition to the 


continuation of the power to suspend the Habeas Corpus, 
Ireland is at present externally tranquil, and even compara- 
tively prosperous. Some of the judges have lately congratu- 
lated grand juries on the absence of crime and the progress of 
material improvement, nor is it known that for some time past 
there has been any remarkable outbreak of religious animosity. 
Nevertheless, there is reason to fear that the change of Govern- 
ment may be more injurious to the public interests in Ireland 
than in Great Britain. There is great convenience, though 
sometimes there may be little merit, in the conventional popu- 
larity which attaches toa party which is supposed to represent 
the majority. After much hesitation, which occasionally went 
to the verge of secession, the Roman Catholic body had finally 
returned to their Liberal colours. ‘Tieir dislike of Lord 
Russert and their distrust of Lord Patmerston’s foreign 
policy had been for several years assiduously, and not 
unsuccessfully, cultivated by Mr. Disrarxi, but the result of 
his labours was sacrificed to an imprudent jest and to an 
obstinate fancy when Lord Dersy reiused to unmuzzle 
Roman Catholic members by the repeal oi an obnoxious oath. 
The recall of Sir Ropert Peet from the Irish Secretaryship, 
and the substitution of Mr. Cuicuester Fortescue, was almost 


the only successful act of Lord brief Ministerig} 
reign. One or two of Mr. Giapstone’s speeches, and the 
promise of admitting non-collegiate candidates to the examj- 
nations of the Queen’s University, further conciliated the 
priests and the portion of the laity which is open to 
their influence. The accidental presence of a common enemy, 
in the form of the Fenian conspiracy, tended in some d 

to promote an amicaule feeling; nor must Lord Kimper.ey be 
deprived of the credit which he had justly earned by hig 
prudence, his temper, and his activity. There is undoubtedly 
a large and respectable class of Irishmen who welcome the 
accession of a Conservative Government, but it is a painful 
truth that the most loyal and orderly portions of the com- 
munity are not always the first to be considered, because th 
are not the most difficult to govern. . The Irish gentry of 
both religious persuasions may be trusted to cherish the Eng- 
lish connection which furnishes the best guarantee for their 
liberties and estates. There is more trouble in dealing with 
the priests and the peasantry of a single county than with all 
the landed proprietors of Ireland. 


Lord Dersy’s English appointments are admitted, even by 
his opponents, to be generally creditable; but the warmest of 
his friends will scarcely all that he has been equal] 
judicious in providing for the penta of Ireland. Lord 
Naas possesses respectable ability and considerable experien 
but he has always taken an active in Irish debates on the 
unpopular side. Lord Asercorn has never taken any promi- 
nent part in public affairs during more than five-and-twenty 
years that he has sat in the House of Lords. In default 
of strong convictions or independent policy of his own, he ma 
be expected to share the opinions of his family and of his 
Irish neighbours; and he will be universally regarded in 
Ireland as a representative of Northern Protestantism. Lord 
EGLinTon, as a stranger, succeeded in making himself popular 
as a Viceroy, for personal qualities of the lighter kind always 
produce their effect in Ireland, when there is no prejudice 
against a genial and spirited nobleman. Lord Asrrcorn has 
the great fault of being by connection and property an Irish- 
man, and therefore, in general estimation, a partisan. It would 
have been far more prudent to send over to Ireland, if no 
statesman could be found, some good-natured and hospitable 
man of rank who was entirely free from association with Irish 
politics. It may be admitted that Lord Naas is likely to be 
less eccentric than Sir Rosert Peet, but in his relations to 
the Irish people he will be far less advantageously situated 
than Mr. Cuicnester Fortescur. Lord Apercorn, who may 
perhaps be as ornamental and amiable as Lord Caruisze, has 
not the same experience in Irish affairs, and he is not likely 
to devote himself as assiduously as Lord Kiwser.ey to public 
business. It is to foresee that he will meet with many 
difficulties and impediments which are peculiar to his party. 


The judicial appointments in Ireland are not the less 
scandalous because they are consequences, not of Lord 
Dersy’s want of judgment, but of his carelessness or timidity. 
It is discreditable to any Government to appoint a Chanceilor 
of eighty-five, and to allow a partisan lawyer to make his 
acceptance of a high legal appointment conditional on the 
exclusion from office of a candidate to whom he objected. It 
is understood that, when the nonagenarian Cuizr Justice had 
at last consented to relax his obstinate hold on his office, 
Mr. Wuiresipe, in whose favour the vacancy was made, 
protested against the appointment of Mr. Brewster to the 
office of Chancellor. Even Lord Dersy would perhaps have 
faced Mr. Wuiresipe’s threatened alternative of opposition; 
but other Conservative Irish members joined in the remon- 
strance, and carried their point. It was ro natural that 
they should dislike the promotion of Lord AbERDEEN’s 
Attorney-General, especially as Mr. Brewster had in some 
instances taken @ part in Dublin elections on the Liberal 
side. The Irish supporters of the Government forgot that 
Lord Derby had previously tendered office to two or three 
members of Lord Russe.t’s Cabinet, and that he had reserved 
places for the leaders of the Liberal section which defeated 
the Reform Bill. English claimants were content to waive 
their pretensions in deference to their leader, and in the 
hope of strengthening their ; but in Ireland it seems 
that the accession of a proselyte or a suspected adherent 18 
regarded as an injury by jealous monopolists. A resolute 
Prime Minister would have left Mr. Wurtesive to take his 
revenge, and would have trusted to obvious considerations 
of interest to secure the allegiance of followers who could 
hope nothing from the Opposition. It is true that Mr. WuiTE- 
sipe’s elevation is a gain to the House of Commons, though it 
may be a doubtful advantage to the Irish bench. All parties 
share in the blame of employing or tolerating judges who have 


| 
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outlived their capacity; but the appointment of Mr. Biack- | 


BURNE is an exaggerated instance of official indifference to 
public interests. An aged Chancellor is more objectionable 
in Ireland, where the office is partly administrative, than in | 
England, where an incompetent head of the law may devolve | 
on others the greater part of his judicial functions. In the | 
absence of the Lord-Lieutenant, the Chancellor is nominally 
the head of the Executive Government; and at all times he | 
appoints and superintends the magistracy. 
The intimations ef Ministerial policy in Ireland which have — 
‘been made by Lord and Mr. are not 
couraging to the friends of good government. At Aylesbury | 
Mr. Disractt undertook to discountenance emigration, and in 
the House of Commons he interpreted his own language by 
promising the grant of a loan to Irish railways. The 
measure, even if it was framed, as he hinted, by the late 
Government, can only be excused by the most exceptional 
circumstances. Even if the expediency of an advance of 
money is proved, a loan can form no part of a systematic 
policy, nor can it permanently raise the rate of wage", or 
tempt the people to remain in the country. It would, how- | 
ever, be better to lend money without security to every needy 
railway in Ireland than to adopt Lord Dersy’s policy of 
governing the country through the landed gentry. Where | 
social relations between the higher and lower classes are— 
thoroughly disorganized and chronically embittered, the feudal | 
of local administration is at the same time ineffectual — 
and odious. An impartial authority acting under the central 
Government may possibly command the confidence of the | 
people; but the domination of Protestant, or even of Roman | 
Catholic, squires is justly obnoxious to the people. As Lord 
Dery has neither the wish nor the power to increase the legal 
powers of county magistrates, his words, if they have any 
meaning, imply a purpose of weakening the police and the 
authority of Government. There is no use in bribing the 
gentry, who require no conciliation. The doubtful loyalty of 
the people can only be secured to Government by a policy of | 
entire independence of local magnates. 


CHURCH RATES. | | 


ape Church Rates dispute appears likely to remain the | 
standing opprobrium of English statesmanship. Every 
attempt at settlement only seems to make confusion more con- 
founded. Atthe present moment the question is apparently as 
far off from a settlement as ever. We believe in the good faith of 
the rival candidates for the honour of laying this great ghost ; 
but we are bound to suppose that there is that in the question 
which prevents anybody from understanding anybody else, or 
even himself. Mr. Giapsrone tells us that the main ground 
of his confidence in recommending his own measure was that 
it had been accepted in principle by such representative men | 
as Mr. Beresrorp Hore and Mr. HarpcastLe, the coryphai of | 


is that it shall not pass this Session, and is to be resisted next 
Session. This is scarcely dignified or statesmanlike on either 
side. It does not look like business; but it is characteristic 
of the question. 

The real fact is that public opinion does not seem to be ripe 
for a settlement; and this because the whole idea of the sub- 


ject—we speak in the language of CoLErtpGE—is not settled. 


It may, indeed, be said that, as far as principle goes, the Tolera- 
tion Act, and the other pieces of legislation which relieved Dis- 
senters from incapacities and established their absolute equality 
with Churchmen, involved the abolition of Church rates. A man 
is not free in his religious opinions who is compelled to pay 
for the maintenance of a form of religion to which he objects. 
Like other great principles, however, which are easily and 
summarily enunciated, it is found that this axiomatic- 
looking dogma will not work. It is a vast deal too sum- 
mary and easy to be quite true. Great principles capable of 
being pressed to their extremest results are the rarest things 
in the world; in politics they are almost impossible. As a 
matter of fact, pure voluntaryism and pure compulsion cannot 
be marked off by a broad line. Abstractedly, there would be 
as much to be said for a zealot objecting to pay for courts of 
justice as for churches, if his conscientious objections were 
to be deemed a ground for exemption. Until we are agreed 
upon the meaning and purpose of the Church, we are not in 
a position to determine the question of Church rates, or rather 
the means of supplying for the whole people that provision 
which is now made by Church rates. Upon a certain view 
of the Church, there is nothing exclusively religious—that is, 
dogmatic—in the parish church. Mr. Neate represents this 
Erastian conception of an Establishment. He denies that 
anybody’s conscience is even touched by compelling him to 
maintain a certain building known as the parish church. He 
takes, of course, a very low view of the Church, but it is a 
consistent and intelligible one. Mr. Harpcastte and Mr. 
Mor-ey, on the other band, if they represent anything, repre- 
sent the old-fashioned intelligible view of the Church which 
considers it as Babylon and the Steeple House, a place in 
which salvation is at the best doubtful, and in their own case 
unattainable. Churchmen, on the other hand, if consistent, 
consider the parish church, its ministers and services, as the 
august impersonation of exclusive truth. It seems, therefore, 
that the only hope of settling the Church-rate question is 
that honest, earnest, and sincere men should agree to make a 
sacrifice of those very principles which are the best part of 
their best nature—a sacrifice on the altar of political expe- 
diency which it is as foolish to expect as it is impossible to 
offer. We are not ripe for abolishing the national profes- 
sion of religion, for a religion which professed and concluded 
nothing would be no religion at all; and yet, on the other 
hand, we are over-ripe for the Tupor and Sruart idea of 
Church and State. 


We must say that the Dissenters, although they have the 


Churchmanship and Dissent respectively, as an equitable, or vantage ground of the argument that, somehow or other, the 
at least tolerable, compromise. Yet neither Mr. BeresrorD compulsion to pay Church rates is irreconcilable with the whole 
Hore nor Mr. HarpcastLe is now prepared, or perhaps ever spirit of recent legislation, play fast and loose with the question. 
was prepared, to accept this interpretation of their estimate We say nothing of what is something more than a suspicion 
of Mr. GLapstone’s Bill. The former gentleman practically that the seat of conscience is not unfrequently lodged in 
expresses his dissent from it by placing his name on the back the breeches pocket; but we never could understand the 
of the Soricrror-Generat’s rival Bill, and Mr. HarvcastLe Dissenters’ objection to register themselves as such. Whit 
accepts the substitute for his own measure only in a sense ought to be their glory, a conscientious profession of reli- 
which is wholly opposed to the sentiments of the other party gious opinion, they somehow consider to be their shame; 
to the supposed and, as it turns out, delusive compromise. hence their invention of the opprobrious name of “ ticketing,” 
Even Mr. Giapstone himself is hardly sure of his own ground, as though any religious profession could be anything but a 
perhaps has yet scarcely mastered his own meaning. His ticketing. hey hardly like even an immunity from taxa- 
measure is styled, on the face of it, a Bill for “Compulsory tion which nobody is at present disposed to deny them, if 
“ Abolition.” Lf it has a principle, it is that of compulsion ; but it is to be coupled with a prohibition from entering the church 
he never aflirms the possibility of his accepting in Committee vestry. What they want is for other people to pay for the 
such amendments as, though not compulsory in their nature, Church, and they are most desirous that the buildings and 
shall absolutely provide for the maintenance of all the the institution should survive for their indirect benefit. But 
Church fabrics. How this end can be gained without com- they feel that this can only be done by admitting the Erastian 
pulsion somewhere, Mr. Giapstone’s subtlety may have con- view of the Church as mere national property, and the 
ceived, but his frankness has not revealed. For it can scarcely consequent necessity of an Establishment to keep it up. 
be supposed that he contemplates to supersede one mode of Their dilemma is this—either they must abandon the tra- 
compulsion by another ; as, for instance, by throwing upon a ditional Dissenting idea of any public Establishment of re- 
Dissenting landowner that very burden of which he relieves ligion, the only principle upon which Dissent came into 
very same man in the character of a Dissenting parishioner. existence, or they must abandon their present incon- 
On the other hand, an “understanding which had been sistent claim to be parishioners. It will not do for them 
“come to between the late and present Government” only to complain, as some of them complained the other day, 
seems to have been a misunderstanding. It was understood that of debarring from Christian burial those who, being un- 
the present Government would not resist the second reading of baptized, were not Cliristians, while at the very same mo- 
Mr. Giapstoye’s Bill. This understanding Mr. Giapsrons, ment they claim that every householder in England 
not without some justification, interprets as equivalent to should be relev.d from the necessity of providing 
accepting the principle of the Bill, to which Mr. Drsrarii1 for the very existcace of this Christian burial. What the 
replies that, if this be so, his view of the principle of the Bill want is, not to belong to the Church, but that the Ch 
B2 
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should belong to them. They will not go to church, and 
must not be expected to pay for the Church, its fabric, or its 
services; but nevertheless it must still exist, and do its work, 
and keep up all sorts of institutions, and represent all manner 
of usefulnesses. Not only must somebody else pay for all 


this, if somebody else likes, but they must not be shut out 


from their share in these good things. The injustice of this 


view is met, in a way, by Mr. Guapstoxe’s Bill, which says, | 
No pay, no service; but when it comes to legislation, and | 


propounds the strange device of a secular churchwarden and 
an ecclesiastical churchwarden, the compromise sliows that 
the old parochial idea is incapable of this logical dichotomy. 
It is in practice impossible to separate the secular and eccle- 
siastical functions which the notion of a parish involves. 

And so another Session passes away. Four attempts, every 
one honest, have been made to settle the Church-rate diffi- 
culty; and the four Hirenica are postponed with the amiable 
profession, fur it can scarcely be a conviction, that the 
interval may be employed by the country in studying the 
question and making up its mind to a solution. By about 
the time that an agreement has been come to on the question 
of Freedom of the Will and the Divine Foreknowledge and 
Causation, we may confidently reckon upon a thorough good 
understanding among Churchmen, Erastians, and Dissenters. 
Settle the notion of a Church, and the question of Church 
rates will have solved itself. At present all that we can look for 
is a succession of Wednesdays on which Parliament can show 
off at once its amiability and its incapacity. 


THE WIMBLEDON MEETING. 


i ig has been a stirring year at Wimbledon. The weather 
has been finer than ever before, and the shooting has 
shown a corresponding improvement. The gloom in the City 
does not much affect the great body of Volunteers, the change 
of Ministry and the fate of the Reform Bill weigh very little 
there in comparison with bulls’-eyes, and the European war 
rather adds to the zest of a meeting which lives by the 
military ardour of all classes among us. The camp has 
‘been well filled, and the old traditions which have already 
grown up around Wimbledon have been maintained with 
more than ordinary fervour. The Queen’s Prize has 
been won with a better score than had ever before been 
made, and has fallen to the lot of a private in the Inverness 
corps, to whom it will probably afford more gratification 
than it would have done to most of the more prominent 
frequenters of prize meetings. The strong force of Belgians 
who have this year joined in the competition have been 
received with a welcome worthy of the example which they 
set when many of our own Volunteers attended at their 
Tir National; and if a good many competitors have been 
more or less disappointed, the general satisfaction has 
been enough to merge all feelings of a less cheerful 
character. In short, Wimbledon has again been a complete 
success, as it is tolerably certain always to be, barring accidents 
and bad weather; and we have no doubt that the review 
which is to take place to-day will collect at least as large a 
crowd of spectators, and prove as effective an exhibition, as on 
any former occasion. 

While the ordinary competitions have been thus favoured 
by weather and circumstance, there is one class of contests 
which has won for itself an amount of attention never before 
bestowed upon it. From the first, one of the leading purposes 
professed by the Association was to improve the quality of 
rifles no less than the skill of marksmen, and, above all, to 
encourage the efforts made to improve upon the arm now in 
the hands of our soldiers and Volunteers. Partly, perhaps, 
from the keenness with which the ordinary Enfield prizes 
have been contested, and partly from a want of appreciation 
of the problem, the Council have hitherto done less 
than might have been desired for the encouragement 
of those who have endeavoured to improve upon well- 
known patterns. More than ninety per cent. of the prizes 
have invariably been given under such conditions as 
practically to exclude any rifle other than the Enfield 
and the match small-bore—the gas-pipe and the toy, as they 
have been irreverently termed. Considerable pressure was 
some time since put upon the Council to urge them to do 
more to bring out improvements, and especially those that 
might prove serviceable in war. ‘The response was feeble in 
the extreme. It is true that a new classification of rifles was 
promulgated, but the Association prizes open to novel weapons 
were made so insignificant that no perceptible influence was 
exercised by them. Thus, in addition to the handsome 
annual prize given from the first by the Duke of Campripge, 


some further rewards were offered for breech-loaders. One 
competition was thrown open to weapons fitted with telescopes, 


after they had been used to a small extent with good effect in 


the American war; while a new prize was offered for milij- 
tary muzzle-loaders of any pattern that would satisfy the fair 
requirements of a soldier's weapon. Until this year, all these 
little arrangements utterly failed, for a very obvious reason, 
These fancy contests were treated with the same sort of respect 
which a modern language gets at a public school, or a fan 
franchise receives at the hands of a thorough-going Radi 
They were effectually snubbed and crushed by the prestige of 
the recognised arms, and no effort was made to put these expe- 
rimental contests on a level with the more popular and more 
profitable competitions. Of the three innovations which we 
have mentioned as having been introduced, the competition for 
military muzzle-loaders has proved utterly worthless, for two 
reasons. In the first place, it has never produced a single arm 
of any value at all; and, in the next, the whole of this class 
of weapons has now become obsolete by the proved success of 
the Prussian needle-gun. The telescope contest has met with 
a still more ignominious fate. In the first blush of ignorance 
when the Association was started, before any practical know- 
ledge of the subject existed in the country, it was determined 
absolutely to exclude the use of telescopic sights. ‘The reason 
assigned was that they were supposed to be so good as to 
deprive every other rifle of a chance. Whether this was a 
sound reason for banning them from an Association which 
aimed at the production of the best possible rifle may perhaps 
be doubted, and, in fact, the doubt was at one time so strongly 
expressed that the Council consented to open one out of some 
hundreds of competitions to this particular arm. The prizes 
offered, however, were so small that even the certainty ot 
winning would not have compensated a competitor for the cost 
of an experimental telescope rifle, it being known that a 
satisfactory pattern had not yet been devised. The conse- 
quence was that, with the exception of one or two odds and 
ends of telescope rifles which some amateurs happened to have 
by them, none appeared last year in the contest, and those 
that did show were beaten out of the field by the toy rifle. 
It might have been imagined that this unexpected result 
would have sutliced to remove the dread of telescopes, and to 
open all the so-called “ any rifle” prizes to these as well as to 
other arms; but the result was just the reverse, and the 
telescope rifles, which had before been almost entirely excluded 
because they were thought too good, are now shut out alto- 
gether because last year they were found too bad. The one 
little prize formerly given to them has been withdrawn, and 
thus an experiment has collapsed which has never had fair 
play. The telescope shell rifle, which is allowed to compete 
at 2,000 yards on a different occasion, is being treated with as 
little judgment; for if it had not been for the spirited zeal of a 
single inventor, there would have been no competition at all, 
and, as it is, the prizes offered have been too insignificant to 
induce any one else to take any trouble about a competition in 
which the winner is certain to find himself considerably out of 


pocket. 

The same cause which has nearly stopped all improvement 
in this direction has been nearly as mischievous in the much 
more important matter of discovering the best breech- 
loading arm. Until this year, the prizes given by the 
Association for breech-loaders have been utterly inadequate. 
The annual donation by the Duke of Camsringe has failed 
to increase our knowledge of the subject, from the fact that 
rapidity of fire was not one of the elements of the competition. 
The consequence was that Mr. WestLey Ricnarps’ good but 
rather slow breech-loader is the only one that has ever taken 
this prize, and the desideratum of a good soldier’s weapon has 
remained as far off asever. The first really useful competition 
of this kind was that established by a private donor—the Mar- 
quis of TweEDDALE—two years ago. ‘The conditions were too 
elaborate to invite general competition, though they were well 
designed as a means of testing rapidity and accuracy of fire 
among a small number of rifles. It was, in short, a gun- 
makers’ contest ; and though it failed to bring out a satisfactory 
arm, it helped to decide a point now no longer open—namely, 
that a breech-loading cartridge must always carry its own 
ignition. The fumbling for a cap is the most serious 
of all causes of delay ; but though we have now many 
rifles of great rapidity oi action, we have not got one 
breech-loader which hus proved itself fit to be the arm 
of the future. The example of the Marquis of TwreppaLE 
failed to supply an adequate stimulus, and the Council went 
to sleep again over the breech-loaders, and only woke up when 
the crack oi the Prussian gun was resounding through 
Europe. The prize offered by this journal has been given to 
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breech-loaders, and won by an Enfield converted on the plan 
of Colonel Berpan of the United States army. Other com- 

titions have been established expressly for breech-loaders. 
till the keenness of the contest has been due less to the 
extent of encouragement given, though this is larger than 
on former occasions, than to the desire to produce a weapon 
which may one day be adopted for the British service. 
These contests have, in general, been conducted on the 


simplest and, we think, the best principle. A soldier may 


occasionally be in a position in which rapid fire is im- 

ible or unnecessary, but great accuracy absolutely essen- 
tial. More frequently he will have to fire as fast as may be, 
without needing more than a very moderate amount of accu- 
racy. Tests to some extent separate are required for these 
two conditions, and with this view the breech-loaders have 
been tried, first for accuracy, by the score made in a 
given number of shots irrespective of time, and then for 
rapidity and reasonable accuracy combined, by the score 
made in three minutes irrespective of the number of shots. 
‘A rifle that wins in both these contests, and proves itself free 
from any tendency to break down on occasion, can scarcely 
fail to be the best arm in the field. 


At the time we are writing, the competition has not 
been closed, but some very important results have already 
been arrived at, which General Pert will no doubt 
find useful whenever he may make up his mind not to 
be content with a mere converted weapon, but to search 


out the very best arm that the ingenuity of the world 


can produce. The rifles that competed at Wimbledon were 
numerous and various. All of them, however, had this 
feature in common—that they discarded the old plan of 
capping. Mr. WestLey Ricuarps has fitted his rifle with a 
central fire cartridge, and improved the speed, without, 
as it would seem, impairing the accuracy of the weapon ; 
but those who shot with it were unable to equal the 
rapidity attained with some other patterns. The best per- 
formances in the trial for accuracy were those of the Westley 
Richards and the Spencer at 200, und the Berdan at 500 
yards. The greatest speed was obtained with the Reamington 
carbine, from which one competitor actually got out fifty-one 
bullets in three minutes. But this was only done by shooting 
so wildly as not only to throw the majority of the balls off the 
target, but to send a fair proportion of them quite away from 
the butt on to the running-deer mantelets, and, in short, 
all over the country. Even when fired slowly at the short 
range of 200 yards, the weapon was deficient in accuracy 
and force, and would need much improvement before it 
could be seriously thought of as a soldier's arm. We are 
not sure that Brown Bess would not be more true, and it 
would be beyond all comparison a stronger shooting gun. In 
rapidity, the Westley Richards was generally fired at the rate 
of about twenty shots in three minutes (faster, no doubt, than 
the Prussian gun), and its accuracy at this rate was very 
creditable, its best score in the records we have yet seen 
being sixty-two marks in three minutes, which was more 
than the Reamington, with all its rapidity, could achieve. 
But the greatest triumphs in accuracy and rapidity com- 
bined were won with the Spencer rifle. Its shooting seems 
at least as good as that of the Westley Richards, and its pace 
is better. On one occasion it scored seventy-nine in thirty 
shots, and on another eighty-two in thirty-three shots within 
the allotted time, and other scores were made little inferior to 
this. But the Spencer is at present shut out of the field by a 
defect traceable to the same arrangement to which its rapidity 
isdue. Unlike all the other weapons against which it competed, 
the Spencer takes in seven charges at once, which lie in a 
hollow in the butt, and are deposited in turn in the chamber 
by avery rapid action. Unfortunately, however, the cartridges 
are apt to jam, and several competitors were stopped in the 
middle of a good score by finding that the mechanism refused 
to act. Whether this fatal difficulty can be got over is one of 
the questions to be solved before the model breech-loader is 
found ; but it is difficult to believe that the ultimate pattern 
will not be a gun loaded, like the Spencer, with several 
cartridges at once. Besides those we have mentioned, a great 
variety of rifles were tried with difierent degrees of success. 
The new Henry breech-loader—we believe an American in- 
vention—and the Berdan, the converted Enfield already men- 
tioned, made good work; and there were Greens and Craigs, 
and many others, both old and new, none of which, however, 
came quite to the frunt. The shooting, too, was principally at 
200 yards, a distance which tests the steadiness of the shooter 
much more than the accuracy or the rifle. The com- 
petition, though it has not solved the great military question 
of the day, has been of the highest interest, and it may be 


hoped that both the Government and the National Rifle Associa- 
tion will prosecute these experiments with energy until the 
perfect breech-loader shall have been discovered. It was the 
subject of some remark that, although a converted Enfield on 
the Government plan was on the ground, it was not allowed to be 
used in the competition against time, though it performed well 
in the accuracy trials at 500 yards; and we are therefore left 
needlessly in the dark as to the extent of the sacrifice which 
may be made by the conversion experiment if official apathy 
should think fit to treat what is only a good temporary expe- 
dient as a final substitute for a better arm. It is scarcely 
credible that this can be intended, though General Prs.’s 
studied reticence is such as to justify considerable misgivings. 


POSTHUMOUS FAME. 


ves desire to be well spoken of by posterity has been dis- 
played by most great men who have done the world any 
service, and there is no one, whatever his condition and d 
who does not cling to the hope that his name and memory will be 
respected when he is gone. Everybody cares about the epitaph 
that is to be written hereafter upon his grave, or at all events 
cherishes the idea that he will not be immediately forgotten. It 
would add a pang to death to think that we were leaving no im- 
am — the world through which we , and acts of 
ravery and kindness would be performed less frequently and less 
heartily if the recollection of them was destined to vanish at once 
upon our decease. It is curious to reflect that all these instinctive 
hopes and feelings are founded, for anything we know to the con- 
trary, upon a pure illusion. assuredly does not tell us 
that the d are conscious of what is going on among 
the living, and if we scrupulously examined our own imagina- 
tion, we should perhaps find that, as a matter of fact, we 
scarcely venture even to conceive anything of the kind. In spite, 
however, of all that can be said, we prefer to on acting as if 
those who were about to become famous would seally enjoy, for 
centuries to come, an immortal consciousness of their own fame; 
and we distribute rewards and recompenses to those who deserve 
well of their countrymen and of their friends upon this hypothesis. 
A tomb in Westminster Abbey was a prospect for which Nelson 
was content to work, and the funeral honours which States bestow 
upon their dead heroes are chiefly based upon the belief that such 
honours appear to the majority of mankind to be worth having, 
and living for. Some men seem to their contemporaries to live 
indeed for little else. They continue all through their exist- 
ence to strive and latour for laurels which they know they 
cannot receive in person. Poets console themselves with the 
reflection that, if they are not appreciated now, they will be 
appreciated by a more sympathetic generation; and the greatest 
statesmen are always ready to be unpopular in their own 
on condition of winning,in lieu of present popularity, the poet 
and respect of future times. If the anticipation of posthumous 
fame be a delusion, it appears—judging from the character of 
those who are seduced by it—to be a noble one. All of us who 
are deceived by it are deceived in good company. Among the 
victims of the infatuation are to be found most of the benefactors 
of the race; and, though religion and morality hold out to men 
other objects and grounds of actiun of a more substantial kind, a 
secret longing to be remembered and admired after death has 
gilded and cheered the last hours of many a martyr and 
enthusiast. 

Yet if we admit that the instinct which makes men hanker 
after an immortality of fame is unreasoning in pat is to be 
remarked, upon the other hand, that the pleasure of looking forward 
to being famous after death, when reason has made all her de- 
ductions and reservations, remains still a real one. Granting that 
we shall never attain to the actual gratification of feeling that 
we are reverenced by a world which we have quitted, we may 
attain to it, as we do to many similar gratifications, in prospect 
and in imagination. Much of the pleasure of life consists, not in 
enjoying things, but in picturing to ourselves circumstances under 
which we might conceivably enjoy them—in dreaming dreams 
which we are aware can never be realized, and in weaving together 
the purest and most Utopian fancies of what might be. oe it 
may be said, is not quite a case in point, as, though men wish for 
impossibilities, they do not hope for them if they know them to 
be impossibilities ; for hope implies a belief, however remote, that 
the desired event may ultimately happen. Yet there is a sort of 
vague and hopeless hope which is very pleasant in its way, the 
charm of which is akin to the charm of looking forward to fame 
hereafter. It is delightful, we often feel, to go on dreaming and 
speculating, even if such speculation is sure to end in smoke. We can 
separate in our own minds the fancy from the chances that the fanc 
ever will be realized, and please ourselves over the former, while 
despairing of the latter. A still more comrplete illustration is 
afforded by the instance of memory. Here the enjoyment of the 
idea is totally distinct from the enjoyment of the thing itself ; and 
it is an acknowledged truth that even di e events are 
occasionally converted by the memory into elements of wv no 
means disagreeable reflection. Whatever may be said of the 

easures of hope, the pleasures of memory at or rate are the 
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telate. There is a great denl of the past which has so little mate- 
vial connection with the present that it might be regarded as 
dead and gone but for the operations of the mind to which it gives 
birth. Come what may, there are certain hands we shall never 
touch again, and certain scenes we shall never see; yet we take 
delight, and a natural delight,in going back to them in fancy, and 
we are repaid for the mental exertion by the mere pleasantness of the 
mental exertion in itself. The pleasures of prospect, like the 
pleasures of retrospect, may be both delicious and intense, although 
they are discomected from all idea of enjoyment to come. Those 
who argue that it is vain and idle to cleave to the idea of posthumous 
fame ought, to be consistent, to repudiate memory as well. And 
what may be said of memory may Se said with equal accuracy of 
sympathies in general. The man who does a kindness to his 
fellow-creatures is not always or usually rewarded by the sight of 
all the good that his kindness has effected. It is not necessary 
that he should even witness with his own eyes the happiness he 
is conferring by his benevolence. The pleasure he lays up for 
limself is nothing more nor less than the pleasure of imagining 
a train of consequences that he may never see, and which as a 
matter of fact may never happen. In the same way, the enjoyment 
of posthumous fame begins the very moment the actions are done 
that deserve the gratitude of iopage & It may even begin before. 
A soldier who dies leading a forlorn hope is interrupted 
by death in his enjoyment, but the pleasure of fame for him 
has consisted in dreaming about it beforehand. And the successful 
hero who does not die experiences twice as large a portion of it. 
The present Emperor of the French, for example, who is an ambi- 
tious man, and whose desire to found a dynasty is not merely & 
solicitude for the welfare of his offspring, for it existed long betore 
he had any son at all, cares a good deal, we may suppose, for 
posthumous fame. He wants to stand on a pedestal side by side 
with Julius Caesar and Charlemagne and Cromwell and the First 
Napoleon ; and in order to secure for his marble bust a conspicuous 
resang hereafter among other marble busts in the gallery of 

istory, he has dared and achieved much. He is enjoying now all 
the pleasures of fame that he ever will enjoy, and is not enjoying 
them less keenly because fame itself is a thing not of the present, 
but of the future. In the same way, it is now, if ever, that he 
must taste, and make haste to taste, the sensation of being the 
founder of a dynasty. However long the dynasty he founds 
may last—whether there be six Napoleons after hin or sixty 
—when he is dead he cannot expect to know anything about 
it. When the last of the Stuarts disappeared, the first of the 
Stuarts probably felt the blow as little as if he had been 
the first of the Plantagenets, and Blenheim might, so far as 
we know, be burnt twenty times over without breaking the 
great Duke of Marlborough’s repose. It does not follow that 
the pleasure of founding a +f or a family estate is a fictitious 
one. ‘The only thing is, that it is a pleasure of the imagina- 


tion. Those who are disposed on this account to disparage it may | 


usefully reflect that such pleasures of imagination have at least 
the merit of being sheltered from the posthumous disappoint- 
ments that might be occasioned to us by the failures and short- 
comings of our descendants, were it the law of nature that we 
should be conscious of them. It is possibly as well, even for 
Napoleon III., that it is only in imagination and while we are 
alive that we can be touched or affected by the future. Death 
would be less painless and more terrible than it is if the dead 
were at the mercy of the vicissitudes of fortune and of chance. 

It cannot in truth be said that an anxiety for posthumous fame 
is totally differeat from the nervous wish so often experienced to 
be liked and praised by those around us. In this respect also 
instinct is partially at variance with reason. The most philo- 

yphical line to adopt would possibly be to show ourselves some- 
what careless as to the opinions and likings of people across whose 

th we never shall be thrown. Whether persons whom we 
never shall see have heard that we are amiable or unamiable, 
high-principled or lax, is a matter which, when stated on paper, 
seems protoundly immaterial. Yet men cannot make up their 
minds to treat it assuch. An instinct of self-defence, in the first 
place, has something to do with our solicitude that our good name 
should not be whispered away in secret behind our backs. Any- 
thing that tends to decrease the area from which his possible 


friends and well-wishers might be drawn is an act that threatens | 


a man’s personal interests. In the language of Dr. Newman, it 
is a poisoning of the wells; a diminution of his stock of 
available resources. We have a sense that harm is being 
effected somewhere, and as we are unable to foresee the 
consequences of the most distant and apparently ineffectual ill- 
will, it is natural that we should shrink from being wounded, 
however slightly, in what may turn out hereafter to have 
been an important and vulnerable point. But the desire to 
avoid detraction and censure is partly built upon a feeling less 
rational and calculating than this, It is that we spontaneously 
and almost instinctively conjure up the idea of tlie detractors 
whom we fear, and it pains us in imagination to think of incurring 
their adverse criticisms, just as it affords us an imaginative 
pleasure to transport ourselves in thought into the middle of a 
company where our praises are being sung. The persons who are 
keenly susceptible as to what is thought of them by the outside 
world do not find their nervous anxiety dispelled by the suggestion 
that it does not matter what is said of them in private, provided 
they never know it. It is the thought, not the thing, that 
comes home to them so acutely, and tne assurance that 
they will never be conscious of their own unpopularity 
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does not still the workings of imagination. The cage 
of our posthumous reputation is much the same. We are not 
altogether free from a vague notion that the disapprobation of 
terity is an evil to be avoided, and the sense of the general 
isadvantage of being disliked is too subtle and too strong to be 
overpowered by the mere argument that it does not matter how 
we shall be criticized after we are in our graves. We can fancy 
the praise or the dispraise without waiting to hear it, and the 
fancy in either case is quite enough to move us. This fancy from 
time to time is stimulated by the fashion in which we s0 
oe pe discuss the past, as if the characters of the past were 
still sufficiently alive to overhear and vibrate in unison with the 
animadversions of the present. Politicians, historians, and 
controversialists give battle over the ne of bygone 
Ministers and patriots, as they might do if it made no slight 
difference to the subject of the controversy which way the 
conflict was decided. One needs sometimes to remind oneself 
on these occasions of the palpable absurdity of supposing that the 
researches of history can affect dead men. It is very important for 
ourselves that historical inquiries should be honestly and accurately 
conducted ; but no dishonesty or injustice will do harm to anybody 
except to the living. Henry VIII. receives Mr. Froude’s white- 
wash with as icy an indifference as if all that remained of him 
were a bronze effigy; Mr. Carlyle’s misconceptions of Cromwell 
only hurt Mr. Carlyle bimself and his admirers ; and the suspected 
misdeeds of Mary Queen of Scots are a matter of concern to none 
but critics, poets, and students of human nature. The reason we 
discuss so keenly each historical problem is that, by a half 
unconscious eflort of imagination, we transport ourselves into 
the position of the dead. yg | in spirit in their place, we 
icture all the annoyance or delight they would feel at over- 
earing what is being said, assuming that it were possible they 
could overhear it. Thus we teach ourselves to sympathize with, 
and to acquire an absorbing interest in, posthumous fame, without 
too closely analysing the grounds of the interest that we acquire, 
When once we have become —-. upon a point, a sensitive 
imagination finishes the rest. And if we consider the beneticent 
and noble uses to which the idea of posthumous fame is put, we 
cannot be too thankful for its existence, even if it has its ovigin in 
an illusion. If it were not for man’s imagination the world would 
be a dull, a savage, and a desperate place; but the airy nothings 
which he creates by the action of his mind are the cause of all 
mental and moral progress. We owe already so many splendid 
and fruitful ideas to the human imagination that we need not 
be ashamed to find that posthumous fame is one of its most 
obvious creations. Every wise man who observes the course of 
history is compelled to admit that mankind thrive upon their own 
illusions; but it is not easy always to conceive how a phantasy 
may go on being potent and useful after the world has found out 
that it is a phantasy. According to all our preconceived notions, 
a mirage will allure nobody after it is seen to be a mirage and 
nothing more. In practice we discover that it is not so, Ideas 
do continue to operate as realities on our lives long after we have 
traced them back to their logical source and accounted for their 
growth and shape. We do not get rid of their eflect entirely by 
analysing them successfully ; otherwise every philosophical sceptic 
weal be a villain aud a debauchee. The idea of posthumous fame 
is an instance of the moral vitality which many a mental will-of- 
the-wisp retains after its true character has been ascertained. 
States and Governments could hardly do without it. If man 
ceased to be interested in the shadow that he leaves behind him, 
he would be less capable of heroic or virtuous actions, and a nation 
would not want to use Pantheons less if it brought itself to dis- 
believe in the immortality of the soul. Consciousness, as regards 
the affairs of this world, ceases, as far as we know, with life; and 
it is a mere trick of fanciful egotism to refuse to separate ourselves 
in thought from our post-mortem reputation. ‘The sensitiveness 
of the imagination on the subject is, however, a fact on which 
lawgivers and statesmen are right to build all they can. 


PEOPLE WITH NOTHING IN THEM. 


IIE tyranny of the clever is admitted by everybody, in his own 
conscience, to be among the most oppressive of the minor 
social pests, only it is one of those despotisms which make men 


afraid even of whispering their dislike. The severity with which 


the intellectual oligarchs lord it over plain folk crushes any effort 
at rebellion among the ranks of gentle dulness and well-meaning 
stupidity. ‘lo question their pretensions, to hint that character 
has other departments besides cleverness, is to expose yourself to 
the hazard of being meanly thought of, and numbered among 
poor creatures. With a splendid magnauimity they allow 
that poor creatures are a necessary, if ye element in 
the geveral order and system of things, but still an element 
to be kept in a stage of profound depression befitting their 
weak capacities and the little they can do for the general 
weal. Considering that the world is mostly composed of 
persons who, in the favourite phrase of their intellectual betters, 
have nothing in them, the only surprising thing is that even 
the existing level of happiness, low as it is, can in any “i 
be preserved. That things should be able to go on at a 

when there are so mauy fools and so few wise men to guide 
them, is a fact so astumshing as only to be accounted for 
by a theory that must raise the fools very highly in every 
sensible man’s esteem, It must be that a person may have 
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nothing in him and yet be magically able to bring forth 
of his treasures things new and old. Or else it may prove 
that the quality which he is charged with having no 
particle of is not so entirely the root of every good thing 
in life as the fortunate oligarchs suppose. As the present is 
a time when a magical is invariably postponed to a rational 
explanation where a rational explanation is to be had, perhaps 
the more popular theory will be the latter of the two we have 
named—that a person may have little cleverness and yet have 
enty of other desirable things. Put in this way, the smartest 
of coxcombs is forced to admit the doctrine. Only admitting a 
doctrine in general terms is altogether different from allowing its 
application in a special case, and in special cases the coxcombs 
s rule too powerfully over us make a point of denying that 
without brains anybody can have any qualities that are worth 
mentioning. The consequence is that simple men and women are 
tolerated and patronized and snubbed by those who are beneath 
them in every respect, except possibly the power of speech, 
and the power of impudence. For, by a grave abuse of the truth 
that a tree is known by its fruits, it is argued that silence is a 
roof of one’s having nothing to say. The clever coxcomb will not 
persuaded that anybody who can speak may be careful as to 
the times and seasons of his speaking, or, in spite of his ability to 

, may wish rather to listen or to think. This is just as true 
as the other opinion created by reaction from the first, that a man 
who never speuks, but 2 to devote all his energies to think- 
ing, must of necessity be thoughtful. Hence a silent man is 

tty sure to be well thought of by one half perhaps of those who 

make it their business to judge their neighbours. One half will 

stigmatize his silence as dulness, the otler will extol it as the 
ign of a profound thoughtfulness upon the causes of things. 

t mistakes as to the outward signs of there being something 
within a man are less important than the principles on which the 
nature of this most desirable of internal qualities is commonly esti- 
mated. It is the usage to treat dulness and inability to appreciate 
great ideas as an unforgivable offence against which it is impossible 
to be too severe. Hence the wholesale contempt with which, tra- 
ditionally and in the mass, a coxcomb is wont to regard women. 
Women, as a rule, are so badly educated that they do not furnish 
to the world powerful reasoners, or brilliant discoverers of truth, or 
profound scholars, Therefore, the conclusion runs, they have 
nothing in them, for the capacity of moral patience, the instinctive 
desire to do beneficent works, the diffusiveness of sympathy, all 
count for as good as nothing. And it is not only the coxcomb who 
falls into this supreme blunder. It is the tendeney of even the 
ablest men to suppose that there is no side of character of much 
value but that on which they themselves are strongest. They 
know how blank and dismally empty their own lives would be if 
robbed of the exercises of thinking and reasoning and balancing, 
and hence they attribute a like blankness and barrenness to every 
other life in which they do not see the same faculties in constant 
and vigorous exercise. Just in the same way, anybody who 
relishes the delights of hooks is apt to think that the less studious 
mind must inevitably be wholly without savour. The truth is 
that, as innate shrewdness and mother wit in one case may com- 
pensate for lack of book-learning, so, in the other, gentleness 
and delicacy and depth of moral sympathy more than make up 
for the absence of intellectual acuteness. And even where 
ouly the blindest partiality could pretend to discover any- 
thing like this exquisite delicacy of perception and width of 
moral sympathy, there may still be a fund of kindly graces and 
honest good will, Is simple affectionateness of character no re- 
commendation? Is it not a weightier quality and a larger social 
influence than any amount of second-rate cleverness? ‘The broad 
course of public transactions is regulated, or ought to be, almost 
entirely by considerations that may not spring from, but are at 
least conformable to, the reasoning side of wen. But the life 
of the family and the individual receives its choicest elements 
less from the intellectual than the moral side, and, except in rare 
cases, from the moral side in its least grandiose aspect. Let the 
coxcomb, or the man who insists on measuring everything by a 
narrow intellectual standard, and everybody by his intellectual 
height and grasp, reflect how much is contributed to the 
stock of happiness by poor kindly old ladies, and warm-hearted 
impulsive men who never reasoned a thing out in their lives, and 
have no notion how things are reasoned out. Even feather-headed 
sisters and old grey mothers may be worth more to a family than 
the brilliant son who likes to deplore that they are not clever and 
learned, and have so little in them, and are so incapable of taking 
interest in intellectual topics. The absence of intellectual bril- 
liance is not so much felt in a life where good offices and en- 
couraging, words, and graciousness and geniality, 
can diffuse such a glow of tender light over existence. Men 
and women who have nothing in them but these excellent 
qualities are not so very badly off after all. It is the mark of 
a real highmindedness to be able to tolerate intellectual com- 
monplace when it is accompanied by these minor virtues. A 
man of ordinary thinness of nature, coated over by means of a 
more or less jearned training, is simply revolted and angry with 

ple who cannot argue and will not enter into all the newfangled 
ideas of the hour, No amount of any other qualities will reconcile 
him to this mental defect. But the salt of character, with those 
of richer nature or wiser culture, is not thought to dwell only in 
intellectual power or intellectual attainments. 
It is obviously childish to argue that, because some people who 
have got no strength or polish from intellectual culture are in 


every vital respect better and greater than many of those who 
have got this polish, therefore intellectual culture is not worth 
taking very much trouble about. Whatever graciousness and 
ne of character anybody has would have broken inte 

sweeter and more exquisite flower under the enriching im- 
fluence of letters, And, moreover, life abounds in slight occasions 
and small affairs which call for the exercise of a certain large- 
ness and ess of nature that is never the uct of any- 
thing but culture in the better order of minds. ere is always 
a bound to mere graciousness and kindliness. No uncultivated 
person can be tolerant and reasonable under every circumstance, 
and to everybody. Prejudice lurks in hidden corners of all mi 
over which know'edge has not shed its penetrating light, 
prejudice is the natural foe of magnanimity. It is at this point 
that kind dull people break down even on the grounds of their 
own virtue. Like all dull people, they are the rightful prey 
of prejudice, and they are disposed to buoy themselves “p in 
narrow ungracious courses, where a prejudice is concerned, by a 
consciousness of their usual gentleness and kind design. Culture 
would have left them all their natural virtue, and it would have had 
the merit of giving room for its free and uncontrolled play. There 
is no certainty and reliance about stupidish persons, however well 
they may behave in an ordinary way. Their character conceals a 
hundred sunken rocks. You thought you could be sure of their 
aid or their sympathy in a certain set of circumstances, and you 
suddenly find their faces fixed as flint against you. These ston 
caprices are the kind of conduct against which culture abr | 
both the individual and those who are thrown into contact with 
him. Women, for example, are more capricious than men, because 
they are less cultivated. And, though often possessing a full- 
blooded sweetness of character which is worth a great deal more 
than mere intellectual quickness, they are very rarely magnani- 
mous. Magnanimity is not a feminine virtue, nor, in the minor 
oun of life, is it a virtue characteristic of anybody of whom 
it cone be said with a shadow of meaning that he had nothing 
in him. 

It is plain enough that commonplace people who possess no 
me to distinguish them from their neighbours are bores to all 
ut those of their own class and position in the intellectual 
system. There is no character for whom an intelligent person 
can feel so little sympathy or even tolerance, if he be of an 
impatient temper, as one of these truly blessed souls incapable of 
an impulse, unable to feel, unable to reason, and filled with 
a poe and stiff conviction that stereotyped opinions on all 
subjects are the only opinions worth haying. Where the common- 
place character 1s passive it is more than sufficiently hard to 
endure. But when it assumes ive forms, and attempts the 
contumelious repression of what is not pmmengtene the limits of 
endurance are . It is monstrous that people who have really 
nothing in them except a set of opinions and feelings which they 
have, so to say, just picked up in the streets without knowing wh 
or wherefore, should try to represent their own flavourless Saini 
natures as the best type and colour of character, Still it is worth 
noticing that the more common meaning of the accusation against 
a woman, for example, that she has nothing in her, is that she is 
not brilliantly clever. The thousand excellences which do not 
come under the head of cleverness count for nothing, when it 
would be nearer the truth to say that she has everything in her. 


MR. MILL AND THE LADIES. 


Ane it is true that the number of people who act and 
speak irrationally is considerably in excess of those who 
submit themselves to the laws of pure reason, it is quite possible 
to carry the process of logic to an inconvenient extreme. No one 
has more forcibly illustrated this habit and its consequences than 
Mr. Mill. He looks upon the world and its varied interests as so 
many factors of a logical process. He deals with them as the 
mathematician deals with the symbols of analysis, forgetting that 
the ultimate purpose of human beings is difierent from that of 
abstract oni. Given a certain premiss, there is a certain con- 
clusion deducible from it; just as, given certain forms of equation, 
there are certain roots, possible or impossible, to be obtained from 
their solution. But any number of roots for any number of equa- 
tions may be found without affecting the condition of mankind. 
It is otherwise with the deductions of your strict logician who 
deals with political problems. Human affairs are of too entangled 
and complicated a weft to be all put straight by the application of 
rules which could only be followed by a class of beings to whom 
feeling and passion were unknown. But this the logician will not 
see. He is for improving human life by the introduction of more 
precise mental conceptions, as he would improve the ae | 
system by the substitution of circular for elliptical motion. 

circle is a more perfect figure than an ellipse; regular and un- 
varying movement is more attractive to a philosophical mind than 
varying and irregular movement. Yet nature loves checks and 
counterchecks, retardations and accelerations, diminished and in- 
creased attraction. In the same way, the affairs of men and 
nations, the constitutions of States and Legislatures, are best 
conducted with that disregard of minute precision which revolts 
the minds of men like the Abbé Sieyes. Without reducing 
Mr. Mill to this level, it is clear that his mind is more seriously 
impressed by the possibility of speculative advantages than 

the experience of results which have been practically tested. To 
him the actual working of the elective franchise is of less moment 
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than the possibility of conforming it te some hypothetical standard 
of ideal perfection. There is not a sufficiency of male voters; 
and there are no female voters. He would increase the former ; 


he would create the latter. The same evening which witnessed | 
| with reference to things as ~~ are ; and, when we speak o 
of female voters with 


Mr. Berkeley’s annual performance on the Ballot witnessed Mr. 


Mill’s preliminary motion for returns on the subject of female voters, 
As this motion was not | 


suffrage, or rather of its negation. 
resisted, we may expect, when the returns are furnished, to see 


another motion for extending the suffrage to all female ten-pounders. | 
mmetry goes, nothing can be better, nothing | 
| would soil their own sense of delicacy and shame, and, for the 
all male occupiers of houses rented at 10/., but excludes the time, cast an odious aspersion on their good names. 


So far as external 
more consistent. The theory of our representation gives a vote to 


females. Do away with the exclusion. Put 1o/. females on an 
5 greed with 10/. males ; and if the suffrage is reduced to 8/., 


chessboard, and the bulk of men and women pawns, this amend- 
ment would be as reasonable in substance as it would be har- 


monious in form. But there are, we think, certain considerations | 


which justify a a of the present less symmetrical arrange- 
ment to that which is favoured by Mr. Mill. 

There is indeed no want of plausibility in the argument by 
which Mr. Mill defends his position. He says, and with fair 


reason, that the law allows women to inherit large properties, | 


funded or landed, which demand either the greatest personal care 
and vigilance on the part of their owners, or the greatest prudence 
and intelligence in the selection of qualified managers. The law 
allows a woman to be lady of a manor in her own right, to be a 
partner in a bank, a shareholder in any mercantile association— 
nay, to be an overseer or guardian of the poor. It allows her to 
be a postmistress, a peeress, and, more than all, to be the Sovereign 
of these realms. If a woman may be trusted to manage her own 
estate, to look after the poor, to wear the English Crown, surely, 
it is argued, she may be allowed to vote for members of Parliament. 
Unfortunately the same sort of argument might be used to prove 
almost everything. It has been used to prove the aptitude of 
women for certain professions and offices, pe it has been used with 
partial success. There is no doubt that many women could be as 
good proficients in medicine as many regular practitioners. 
Indeed, not to speak it profanely, the medical profession has 
always boasted many old women in its ranks. And there are 
cases where decency and propriety demand the attendance of 
female rather than male physicians. But these are cases limited 
both in character and number, and quite insufficient as the basis 
of a general rule. Although women can often best treat the 
diseases of women, this is not invariably true ; and no one would 
suggest that they should habitually treat the diseases of men. 
Some women—especially those who write novels—show that they 
have a decided talent for writing sermons; and probably many 
women would preach sermons of one kind quite as effectively as 
one-third of the popular preachers in the orders of the Church. 
But, without reference to the admonition of St. Paul, it is 
difficult to imagine half the pulpits in the kingdom filled with 
female priests and deacons, except at a great sacrifice of reveren- 
tial ond devotional feeling. omen have a talent for a great 
number of functions performed by men, but it does not follow 
that they should discharge these functions instead of men. 
The question is not one of talent, but of fitness. A woman 
may be able to do many things that a man does, but it is 
not a consequence that it is fitting and becoming for her to 
do them. She may ride in a circus, dance on the tight-rope, 
stand on her head, with the same facility, and after the same 
preparatory a as aman. But no one will contend that 
all these accomplishments are wholly consistent with the 
end of a woman’s being, or the ideal of a woman’s character. It 
may be worth while to know and to show that a woman can be as 
agile as a man, and that neither innate fear nor natural awkward- 
ness can impede the free action of her limbs. But no sane man 
would ask to be assured of this at the expense of modesty and 
decency. There is no great talent required in giving a vote—less 
indeed than in acting as dame de comptoir at a restaurant. But 
this fact is not sufficient to demonstrate the propriety of imposin 

on every single woman who happens to be the tenant of a rol. 
house in a borough the duty of voting for a member of Parliament. 
The vote, we are told, 13 a solemn trust, and involves high 
responsibilities. If so, then we should be cautious on whom we 
confer the trust, and whom we should burden with the responsi- 
bilities. We have no right to bamboozle any one—least of all 
have we a right to bamboozle women—by pretending to give them 
a sugar-plum, and really giving them a dose of physic. What 
does voting imply? It implies solicitation, dunning, reproaching, 
humbugging, and cajoling. Why are respectable women, because 
they happen to be spinsters or widows and live in houses of their 
own, to be exposed to the impertinent intrusion of agents, canvas- 
sors, and candidates; to be besieged alternately by the adulation of 
fools, and by the insolence of bullies; to be subjected to the domi- 
ciliary visits of “lambs” and other rowdies; to be commemorated 
in the ribald rhymes of partisan electors, of which the scurrility 
might not be a degree more intolerable than the panegyric? Let 
any man who knows the history of contested elections only picture 
to himself the appearance of any of his female relatives at the 
polling-booths, the delicate salutations which would greet them 
on their entrance, and the spicy epigrams which would be hymned 
on their departure, and let him ask himself whether he would 
voluntar:ly consign them to such humiliations. It is useless to sa 

that the process of voting need not always be the same that it is 
now; that the time may come when the presence of the voter at 


the booths will be dispensed with, when little papers with the 
voter’s name will be admitted as substitutes for the voter, or any 
other pleasant arrangement will be recogni The change is not 
yet effected ; may, perhaps, never be effected. We canon yi speak 
female 
the present accompaniments of an 
election. 
Now we have no hesitation in saying that, in the actual con- 
dition of boroughs and their contests, the presence of women at 
an election would be anomalous, indecorous, and offensive. It 


We are not 
unaware that many excellent women, under the influence of con- 


E , put | jugal or maternal affection, or party zeal, are now accustomed to 
females on an equality with 8/. males. Were human life @ canvass grocers and costermongers on be 


half of their relatives, 
But, confined though this practice generally is to county elections, 
and therefore free from the grosser offensiveness of tewn contes 
we have never yet learned to regard it with satisfaction. But the 
case contemplated is wholly different from that which we now see, 
For it is not that of ladies canvassing their sons’ or husbands’ 
tenants in the country, but of ladies being canvassed in town and 
country by every candidate and every agent. Whatever objection 
is felt towards the custom in the one instance is doubly and treb} 
felt in the second. It is not only the occasional contact wi 
rough men and rough scenes that constitutes the objection. 
The real point is that the whole course of a Parliamentary 
election is alien to a woman’s nature, her affections, and—to use 
the cant word of the day—her mission. A Parliamentary election 
is not the scene for the display of any feminine virtue. Elections 
are, and for years to come will be, regarded by multitudes of those 
who take part in them as saturnalia of which beer, bank-notes, 
and Fescennine ribaldry are the most conspicuous elements. What 
have decent women to do with these things? Strong-minded 
women may tolerate them, or relish them, but the happiness of 
the human race does not demand that strong-minded women 
should be further developed; and we see no reason why, in order 
to please them once every five or six years, we should see a sort 
of Peardier's edition of the Ecclesiazuse travestied on borough 
hustings. Let the ladies whose cause Mr. Mill so warmly champions 
content themselves with writing good little books on progress, on 
meee development, or on the mistakes of Christianity ; but, if 
they value their own happiness and the respect of mankind, let 
1 eschew the noise, scurrility, and corruption of borough 
elections. 


THE IRISH LAW APPOINTMENTS. 


Me DISRAELL is too great a master of political fence not to 
LVI catch at the first opportunity of turning the attack against 
an adversary whose weapon presses inconveniently home; and 
there was considerable neatness in his retort upon Mr. Bernal 
Osborne that, if Mr. Brewster had all the virtues with which the 
latter gentleman had invested him, it was only surprising that the 
Liberals had not before this made him Lord Chancellor of Ireland. 
It is one of the incidental drawbacks attendant upon constitutional 
government that its patronage can hardly be distributed upon 
those lofty theories of regard for individual merit which might 
be, although they usually are not, adopted under a beneficent 
despotism. When a new Administration comes into power it has 
to dispose of a certain number of empty places and a certain 
number of empty heads, and how to effect a judicious and un- 
obtrusive adaptation of the one to the other is among the very first 
problems on which the official intellect has to be exercised. Nobody 
therefore feels much surprised that the highest legal posts do not 
always fall to the share of the most conspicuous forensic merit. 
The ordinary morality of party appointments may be taken as 
sufficiently satisfied if the fortunate candidate ranks with the 
average of his professional contemporaries, and has no obvious dis- 
qualitications for the post that he is selected to fill. So long as 
these conditions are complied with, the complaint that a better 
man has been d over does not excite any very effective 
sympathy in the public at large. So far, therefore, as Mr. Brewster 
is concerned, Mr. Disraeli’s answer is fairly conclusive. His emi- 
nent qualifications for the highest judicial place in Ireland are 
questioned by neither party, but the moderation of his political 
opinions has perhaps tended to his being impartially neglected by 
both. Liberals and Conservatives would seem to be alike a 
in giving political claims the preference over purely professional 
eminence, and the Opposition has consequently no right to find 
fault with the Government because it chooses as Lord Chancellor 
of Ireland, not the best lawyer, but the best lawyer who is also a 
good Tory. 
Unfortunately, however, for the Government case, this desirable 
combination of virtues seems to take nearly as long to come to 
rfection as an aloe does to flower. The necessary conditions 
ave only been found united in the person of Mr. Blackburne, who, 
after having for some years divided with Chief Justice Lefroy the 
honour of Sates the oldest occupant of the judicial bench, has 
now, at the ripe age of eighty-five, been selected for further pro- 
motion. Lord Derby evidently thinks the hoary head a crown of 
lory to whatever company it is found in, and as the Chief Justice 
Fas honwthonsl deprived his party of this particular kind of de- 
coration, the Prime Minister has taken care to provide himself 
with an Irish Chancellor of similar, if not equal, merit to the 
retiring Common Law patriarch. Mr, Disraeli appears to consider 
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it a sufficient justification of Mr. Blackburne’s appointment that he 
has for some years past held the office of Lord Justice of Appeal. 
If the question had turned upon Mr. Blackburne’s estimate of 
himself, it might be fairly argued that, as he thought himself 
competent to discharge the duties of one Equity judgeship, there 
is nothing inconsistent in his holding the same opinion as to 
his capacity for discharging the duties of another. But what 
Mr. Blackburne thinks of his own powers is not now in dispute, 
and the fact that, at the date of his becoming Chancellor, he 
held a somewhat similar post, from which he could only be 
removed by his own will, is valueless for any other purpose. 
That he has remained till now Lord Justice of Appeal is his own 
act; that he has just been made Lord Chancellor is the act of the 
Government ; and we will venture to say that the promotion to 
the highest — place in the country of a man of eighty-five 
shows an official respect for antiquity which is utterly without 

el in the history of patronage. It is not at all necessary, in 
saying this, to impute to Mr. Blackburne any decay of intellectual 
power, or any diminished acuteness of physical perception. Age 
may act just as effectually in diminishing a man’s power of using 
his faculties as in the actual destruction of the faculties them- 
selves. We do not doubt that, if Mr. Bernal Osborne had given 
sufficient notice of his intention of bringing the subject forward, 
the Government might easily have provided themselves with 
unimpeachable testimony to the excellence of the Lord Chan- 
cellor’s general health, and the lucidity of this or that particular 
judgment. Nor would there, in all probability, have been any 
reason to doubt the perfect credibility of such evidence. The 
way in which age ordinarily tells upon professional men is 
not in disabling them from making conspicuous occasional efforts 
go much as in unfitting them for the burden of routine duty. 
A retired barrister or physician may be as competent as ever to 
ive an opinion in an isolated matter; the point on which he 
a down is the capacity for arriving at prompt conclusions 

each successive case as it comes before him, throughout the 
hours of a working day and the days of a working week. Mr. 
Blackburne may yet leave his mark upon the Irish Reports by ad- 
mirable single decisions. It remains to be seen whether suitors 
will find him equally accurate and rapid in the disposal of that 
miscellaneous crowd of causes which ene the ordinary business 
of the Court of Chancery. 

But whatever may be thought of the propriety of Mr. Biack- 
burne’s appointment, there can be but one opinion as to the consi- 
derateness shown by Lord Derby in the selection of Mr. Napier as 
his successor in the Court of Appeal. Nothing could have been 
more distressing to the venerable Chancellor than the prospect of 
having his decisions revised, and possibly reversed, by a reckless 
young judge of fifty or sixty. The result of such a combination 
must have been that the Lord Justice would have disposed in a 
week of the appeals which it had taken the Chancellor a year 
to get ready for him; and the Irish public would have been 
scandalized by the inconsistent spectacle of one judge just 
succeeding, by dint of overworking himself, in preventing the 

t of another from becoming quite a sinecure. Inasmuch 

owever, as octogenarian judges are not always to be h 
for the asking, it might have been difficult to meet the natural 
wishes of the Chancellor in this respect, and therefore it may be 
regarded as a singular piece of good fortune that there was a Lord 
Justice ready to hand, in whom the haste and impulsiveness of 
youth are tempered by a slight physical defect. r, Napier is 
not very old, but he is deaf; and therefore it may reasonably 
be expected that, thus weighted, he will not get very far ahead of 
Mr. Blackburne in the discharge of the business which comes 
before him. In fact, in this appointment as in the former, no 
interest is neglected, except the interest of the suitors ; and we can 
conceive nothing more likely than the present constitution of the 
Court of Chancery to temper, by a little salutary delay, that im- 

ient desire for litigation which is an admitted weakness in the 

ish character. e think, indeed, that it was a blunder on 
Mr. Disraeli’s not to take more credit on this score. As 
it was, he allowed his natural modesty to get the better 
of him, and, instead of boldly justifying the appointment on the 
theory that has here been suggested, he preferred to minimize Mr. 
Napier’s infirmity. Happily, however, this sudden accession of 
diffidence wholly failed of. its object. It is clear that it can 
make little or no difference, either to the public or the bar, 
whether the deafness cf a judge proceeds from old age or from a 
natural defect. In this respect we are quite willing to give Mr. 
Disraeli everything he can possibly ask for, and to admit that Mr. 
ya wary deafness is absolutely congenital, and that from his 
earliest infancy he has heard no better than he does now. It will 
have to be shown how the character of the appointment is altered 
by establishing that the alleged unfitness of the person selected for 
it is of earlier date than was su ° 
_ The complete cycle of judicial changes in .reland leaves one 
important branch of the profession the victim of an unjust 
inequality. The Nestor of the Equity Courts is only raised 
a step higher; the Nestor of the Common Law no longer 
remains to give proof, by his venerable presence, of the 
healthy character of legal pursuits and the admirable sanitary 
arrangements of the Four Courts. After the elaborate ments 
only a month since Chief Justice 

Toy ev ification, physical and mental, that 
could adorn the judicial beach, the news of his resignation comes 
upon us with something of ashock. The occupants of high posi- 


tions owe something to the public weal, as well as to their own 
desire for leisure ; and if the Chief Justice was so emphatically, 
as his friends asserted, the fittest man for the post, it seems strange 
that he should so soon have allowed himself to indulge in a pre- 
mature retirement. Such a step is a 4 to be regretted at a 
moment when the personnel of the Court of Chancery is made a 
subject for impertinent criticism, since the natural gifts of the late 
Chief Justice would have enabled him to keep in countenance 
both the Lord Chancellor and the Lord Justice of Appeal. He is 
seven years older than Mr. Blackburne, while his sense of sight is 
stated to be equally defective with Mr. Napier’s sense of hearing. 
We cannot but regret, therefore, that Mr. Lefroy should have 
yielded to Mr. Whiteside’s importunities, and allowed the Govern- 
ment to provide him with a successor whose youthful impetuosity 
is as yet untempered either by age or infirmity. As to Mr. 
Whiteside’s own part in the transaction we have only one com- 
ment to offer. In the discussion on the capacity of the late Chief 
Justice for the discharge of his duties, which took place in the 
House of Commons, it was hinted—and hinted, if we remember 
rightly, by Mr. Whiteside himself—that the Attorney-General had 
no business to give his opinion upon the incompetence of a judge to 
whose place he would naturally succeed if a vacancy should then 
occur. Whether the insinuation was true or false, Mr. Whiteside 
would at least have done well to remember that the converse 
proposition might soon be applicable to himself. It now turns 
out that the Chief Justice was simply kept on the bench till 
Mr. Whiteside could secure the reversion of his office; and it may 
be left to public opinion to determine how far it is decent that a 
great functionary of the State should be made a simple warming- 

an for a successor of his own politics, and that the interests of 
Justice and the credit of the law should be subordinated to party 
interests, 


A DEAD POLITICAL IDEA. 


ae annual motion about the Ballot only serves to remind 
people what a monstrous nuisance a dead thing is when it 
remains unburied. A dead idea, like a dead body, ought to be 
interred as soon as possible. Convenience and decency occasionally 
require a short interval, but in the case of the Ballot the time has 
long passed since Mr. Berkeley might have thrown the necessary 
handful of earth upon his proposal, without running any risk of 
being called hasty or inconstant. All vital principle has departed 
from the plan for secret voting. Everybody knows this, and 
everybody would be extremely contented to see the cumbersome 
carcase put quietly underground into the limbo of projects 
which were once full of life, and under certain different conditions 
might have age on living for ever so much longer, but which, as 
it is, are only taking up ground that cannot be — besides 
lowering the tone and healthiness of the political atmosphere. 
Thirty years ago, when Mr. Grote’s Committee took evidence on 
the Ballot, a state of things was disclosed which called for some 
remedy, and which at least left the proposed electoral panacea with 
some sort of possible colour and vitality. The theoretical 
objections to secret voting on general grounds were as strong 
then as they are now, only in cases of extreme complication 
objections of this sort can never be strong enough to outweigh 
the hope of a possible advantage. But circumstances have 
entirely changed within the last thirty years, as perhaps we 
have heard more than enough since the commencement oi the 
Session. And the change has been entirely and unmistakably 
in a direction fatal to the a ents for Secret voting. To 
strengthen the case for the Ballot it was necessary that working- 
men should grow more and more dependent on their employers, 
and less and less capable either of forming honest opinions or of 
being actuated by public spirit; that the neediness, and therefore 
the corruptibility, of the lower classes of voters should wax 
more and more deplorable; and that landowners and employers 
should grow increasingly unscrupulous in taking advantage of 
this neediness at the price of the national weal. But the actual 
movement has been upwards instead of downwards. The workin 
man or the small tradesman is immeasurably less dependent on his 
employer or his customer. The whole tendency of improved circum- 
stances and improved education is to produce a precisely corre- 
sponding improvement of public spirit. Political virtue is not the 
one element of a widening civilization that has stood still. On the 
contrary, both the power and the disposition to exercise intimida- 
tion have diminished. But Mr. Berkeley will not see this. He 
looks at the state of things in an inverted order, and believes that 
the readiness to succumb to coercion and the willingness to resist 
it are both getting worse. He undertakes to prove that there 
can be no doubt as to the answer te the question whether “the 
upper class have become more virtuous, or whether the lower and 
middle classes have become more independent,” and he really won- 
ders very much how Mr. Mill can go on thinking that the 
electors of this country are not in a state of slavish dependence 
on particular landlords, employers, and customers. So he perse- 
veres in what Lord Palmerston called his “very amusing and 
highly diverting annual exhibition.” Like a mother who will not 
believe that her child is really dead, nothing will persuade 
him that argument nas fairly slain the Ballot, and that it is 
now as dead as a door-nail. He resembles the mad old lady in 
Mr. Dickens's novel, who persisted in wearing her wedding wreath 
und her lace veil all her life, though they were tumbling in 
pieces, 
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Tt was to be hoped that the new Parliament might have been 
red this annual descent of one of our political Rip Van 
Winlles from his slumber up in the hills. The exhibition is one 
of those which do something to justify those imputations of in- 
sincerity against the House of Commons of which more has been 
heard than is quite pleasant for believers in the perfection of 
existing British institutions. That one hundred and ten members 
of the House should think it worth while to vote for a dead 
motion, and one which many of them must know to be dead, brings 
into a too strong light the prevalence of weak political artifice, as 
wellas the absurd importance which is attached to a nominal consist- 
ency. And this sort of consistency is so cheap. A member who votes 
for the Ballot must feel about as much responsibility as if he were 
voting for an extension of the franchise to the man in the moon or 
the hypothetical inhabitants of Jupiter. Motions and divisions of 
this stamp are not desirable for the moral tone of the House. 
Nobody can pretend that Mr. Berkeley’s motion is of the nature of 
an agi.ation. It is no attempt by constant perseverance to impress 
n the House or the public a measure which they have shown 
emselves unwilling to weigh and consider. There is not a single 
new point to be made, not a single new bearing to indicate. We 
all know every inch of the whole Ballot country from Dan to 
Beersheba, and the reiteration of arguments which have long” 
received their death-blow, and of facts which supply no real force or 
weight to the arguments, is asimple nuisance. It is a sheer bore to 
be told once every year of the interpretation which Mr. Berkele 
thinks fit to put upon certain Parliamentary proceedings in April, 
1628. People are wearied to death of the question whether 
there is any analogy between the voting of a club and that of a 
Parliamentary borough or county. They have ceased to care 
whether the ballot is English or un-English, and perhaps have 
ceased somewhat to believe that this would settle the main 
question, even if it were once fairly decided. And they can 
only gape and wonder when Bentham is brought to bear upon 
them, because it is not denied that in Bentham’s time there 
were gross evils which the Ballot would have unquestionably 
mitigated. However, an appeal to Bentham is not quite as 
childish as Mr. Berkeley’s peroration last year, when he quoted 
some words of Demosthenes to the effect that secret voting 
was the wisest feature in Greek legislation, and then “asked 
the House to adopt his resolution, and thus give practical effect 
to the words of Demosthenes.” Why the English Parliament 
should be particularly anxious to give practical effect to the 
words of Demosthenes was not clear. Last year, too, Mr. Berkeley 
was very hard on Mr. Mill, whom, while a oe him to be the 
writer of “many clever things,” he pronounced to be a man with- 
out experience, “living as he did, until he was superannuated, at 
the India House.” He also spoke of him with graceful humour as 
“this Mill from off a shelf in the India House.” However, this 
kind of sarge with reference to the member for Westminster has 
rather lost its point, and this year Mr. Berkeley said “he was 
afraid, with these hilosophical characters, when once they assumed 
& point it was difficult to make them let it go.” Mr. Berkeley’s 
listeners might possibly have thought rather of the difficulty of 
persuading unphilosophical characters to let points go. 
The debate culminated, in an exceedingly appropriate manner, 
in something very like what the cabman styled as “only a row” 
mn the subject of the Guildford election. The abstract ques- 
on whether a voter is a trustee who ought to execute his trust 
with the guarantee of publicity for his honesty, was utterly lost 
ight of in the morg momentous dispute as to the meaning of Mr. 
ow’s laconic epistle to his harness-maker. The introduction 
ef an acrid personal element at once aroused the interest of 
the House, though everybody knew very well that even if it 
had been proved that Lod Percy and his steward had used 
the unseemly pressure of which they were accused, and which 
they very strenuously deny, the case of the Ballot would have re- 
mained just where it was. Nobody who has ever taken any part 
in an election lives in such a fools’ paradise as to be ignorant that 
there is a certain amount of influence brought to bear which would 
not quite square with the sublimest theories of the frame of mind 
in which it is right that a voter should go to the poll. Only this 
influence is often not of a kind against which secret voting would 
ee him. For instance, what would the Ballot do for the 
ical “ir teen to whom the housemaid of the Solicitor- 
General said, “If you don’t vote for Bovill, don’t show your face 
here again!” Only a very great simpleton can suppose that the 
housemaid would have refrained from asking her lover how he 
had voted ; and if she had timed the question well, it is not impro- 
bable that she would have got a lie for an answer. In any case, 
the Ballot would either have failed to cover the working-man’s 
vote, or else it would have made hima liar. It would either have 
done nv good, or else it would have done a great deal of harm. 
And this alternative is just as inevitable whether the coercing 
person be a pretty housemaid or a peer of the realm. 
Besides this, there is the decisive consideration that the 
increase of bribery of which people complain is the best 
f possible that intimidation and coercion are on the 
ase. Nobody will ever be at the expense of bribing a man 
who is open to coerci. Qnly free agents are bribed. In 
tendering a man a bribe you assume that he can vote as he 
. How will the ballot-box protect these unhappy victims 
to the temptation of a five-pound note? Bribery and intimida- 
tion have been coupled together so long that people are apt to 
overlook the fact that, whenever the one evil has grown greater, the 


other must have grown less, The first of these is the great 


blemish in modern elections, and it could only be increased by a 
contrivance which would tend unmistakably to lessen the voter's 
sense of his public responsibility. 


THE GREEK QUESTION. 


HE ac Eastern Question, which, a few years ago, was 
simply how to maintain the integrity of the Ottoman Kmpi 

has been transformed by the progress of time, the helf-wisdon ef 
diplomacy, and the instinctive ity of mankind, called by the 
French the “logic of events,” into a number of minor Eastern 
questions not easily to be reconciled with the long duration 
of a Mohammedan empire in Europe. Two of these questions 
are now receiving a solution that will not only aflect the 
Sultan’s Government, but the public opinion of the Chris- 
tian and Mussulman population to the farthest extremities 
of his dominions. One is, how can a self-governing State 
exist in the Roumanian provinces north of the Danube without 
teaching the ae provinces south of the Danube that 
English diplomacy has lost its faith in the integrity of the Ottoman 
Empire? The second is, how far will 
heredi vice-royalty in t rab Mussulmans for 
of the Terkich A few minor questions may 
be enumerated. How are the Servians, the Bosnians, and the 
Bulgarians to be treated when they imitate the Greeks and Walla- 
chians? How are the Hellenes of King George's territory to be 
prevented from renewing their patriotic efforts to deliver the oxen 
of Thessaly from the Turkish yoke, and make beef cheap in 
Hellenic markets, as they did at the commencement of the 
Crimean war? And, what is a question of great practical import- 
ance in the City, how long will the Ottoman Government continue 
to pay the interest on new loans contracted for the purpose of 
paying the interest that comes due on old loans? 

All these questions ma rhaps very soon occupy general 
attention, bute at present Se tall « only lay before our readers 
some observations on Eastern politics suggested by the sta- 
tionary condition of the kingdom established in ancient Greece, 
Although the Greek Kingdom owes a large public debt in bonds 
and coupons, quoted as having a marketable value in the dai 
papers; although it possesses a volcano in activity at Santorin, 

a constitution in a state of inactivity at Athens; although it pub- 
lishes five-and-twenty political newspapers, and changes its Ministry 
every two months, still, with all these claims on public curiosity, 
it isin great danger of being completely forgotten. Few _ 

seem to care much about anything that has happened in Greece 
since the publication of Pluarch’s Lives. The importance of the 
Greek population in the East, which was perhaps very much over- 
rated twenty yeurs ago, is now very generally underrated both in 
England and France. Ingratitude to bondholders and Philhellenes 
who served Greece, and prodigality to foreigners and Greeks who 
have only sounded trumpets in her praise, have made the name of 
Greece unpopular. Yet, whenever any question of importance is 
agitated in the East, the Greeks, whether they be popular og 
unpopular, will always exercise a greater influence on its solu- 
tion than the numbers, strength, and material resources of the 
modern Greek race appear to warrant. Greek influence now 
rests principally on intellectual superiority and social import- 
ance. The foundations on which its political importance in the 
East formerly rested have been sadly curtailed in Turkey, and 
have ceased to exist in the Hellenic Kingdom. Hospodars, 
dragomans of the Porte and of the fleets, captains of arma- 
toli, and the temporal power of a. were all elements of 
Greek power that Love ceased to exist. hether the intellectual 
superiority of the modern Greeks over the Albanians, Sclavonians, 
and Bulgarians will ultimately replace the political influence they 
have lost, is a matter which the Orthodox races in European 
Turkey must decide. Partly from the diffusion of knowledge and 
of ee of nationality in all the Christian races throughout the 
East, and partly on account of the ecclesiastical despotism of the 
Greek element in the Orthodox Church, a powerful opposition to 
Greek influence has grown up in many parts of the Ottoman 
Empire. The Greeks were long en in propagating what they 
called their “great idea,” or the necessity of establishing a Christian 
empire at Constantinople, in which the modern Greeks are to form 
a dominant race. The feelings of nationality evoked by revolu- 
tionary eloquence have now circumscribed the ae a of their 
race, for Roumans, Servians, Sclavoniuns, and Bulgarians all lay 
claim to empire and to Constantinople. The people in each of 
these nations demand a foreigner for King, and of them, for 
the very same reasons, require that, if an empire is to be formed of 
which they are to become component parts, some foreign Power 
must be found to furnish the empire with rulers and administrators 
as well as with an emperor. : 

The social influence of the modern Greeks is also on the — 
for it is derived more from their intellectual and comme 
activity than from their moral character or political example. 
They make themselves everywhere useful, but they rarely win 
contidence or inspire esteem. Their minds are quick in thought, 
their tongues are ready in argument, and they are found buying 
and selling, talking and teaching, in every populous town in 
Eu Turkey. But the other Christian races no 
slumber in that state of mental apathy which allowed the Greeks 
to assume the office of their guides; and we hear every now and 
then of some political or ecclesiastical movement among the 
Wallachians ond that indicates hostility to Greek influ 
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Christians and Mohammedans in European Turkey may, there- 


fore, when it. takes place, be only slightly affected the social | siderabie increase of the 


influence, political power, and military resources the Greek 
race; but the intellectual activity and restless intrigues of the 
Greeks may possibly accelerate the hour when an ap 
will be made by other nationalities. The Greeks, like the French, 
are nearly stationary in population. They do not multiply like 
the Irish and the Germans, so that they do not now reclaim untilled 


lands, nor could they, in case of war, supply successive bodies of 
t 


recruits to large armies. The agricul population is scanty in 
number, not progressive, and living in a state of barbarism. The 
strength of the Greek race lies in its maritime population and the 
numbers of its active seamen. Yet, with all the causes of weak- 
ness that we have noticed, the Kingdom of Greece, if it were 
well governed, might exercise a beneficent influence over the 
inevitable changes that are impending in European Turkey. When 
the present King arrived at Athens, he declared that he was resolved 
to make Greece a model kingdom in the East. Hitherto his efforts 
have not been very successful, though he has been sufficiently active 
in seeking for new Ministries to carry out his good intentions. In 
spite of his having changed his Cabinets twelve times in about 
two years, and his other meritorious exertions to find 

Ministers, the Greek Government continues to drift in the old 
Othonian gulf stream of maladministration towards a condition 
similar to that of Mexico before the grace of Napoleon ILL. con- 
ferred on that unhappy country the blessings of Imperialism. 

The Greek Kingdom offers an interesting field of observation to 
those who are curious about the progress of political civilization. 
It is the first attempt to establish representative government in 
the East, and British diplomacy has contrived to make the 
character of England in some degree responsible for the 
success of this delicate experiment, under the peculiar form 
of constitutional monarchy without any institutions for self- 

vernment. No moral nor social foundations have been 

id on which to rear the political edifice. A very good consti- 
tution exists on paper, but the executive power appears to be 
ignorant of its existence. The application of constitutional prin- 
ciples to administrative practice is entrusted to the uncontrolled 
manipulation of inexperienced officials, who have no time to 
acquire experience, for they often remain only two months in 
oftice. 


The Greek Kingdom possesses two elements of national great- 
ness that would ensure prosperity if wisely employed. There isa 
extent of waste land capable of cultivation, and Greeks 
much capital floating in uncertain commercial, enterprises. 
Fertile land, security for life and property, and freedom from fiscal 
interference are necessary conditions for attracting labour and 
capital to ere my Greece possesses uncultivated land in 
abundance, but it is rendered useless by want of security 
and by fiscal interference with the process of cultivation. The 
country is very thinly peopled, yet in some parts you are told 
that there is not land enough for the inhabitants, while in other 
parts the passing traveller sees fertile soil that has for years re- 
mained uncultivated. Everywhere the cultivation of cereals is 
earried on in the most barbarous manner; the crops are scanty ; 


' they are obtained by a greater expenditure of labour and are 


more uncertain than on other soil of similar quality in Europe. At 
one season of the year the price of labour is so high as to me 
an obstacle to agricultural operations, and at other seasons it is so 
low that, no man can live by his labour. Capital is not wanting 
in the country, for a considerable amount is annually invested in 
building, in the towns and in their immediate vicinity; but 
realized capital is rarely invested either in the purchase or the 
cultivation of land. It travels abroad rather than venture twenty 
miles from Athens. 

At the same time, the fact must not be overlooked that, even in 
this barbarous state of things, agriculture forms the most important 
branch of national wealth in the Greek Kingdom. The greater 
part of the population is employed in raising food for the con- 
sumption of the inhabitants. Greece, therefore, possesses within 
herself every requisite to enable agriculture to prosper and the 

cultural population to increase, as far as nature, soil, and 
te can contribute to these ends; yet agriculture does not 
r, and the agricultural population remains almost stationary. 

e material advantages of a new country are rendered unavailing 
by the fiscal arrangements and social habits of an old country, 
which reduce the profits of agriculture to the lowest scale and 
form a anent obstacle to the employment of labour and capital 
on land. The me of the Greek nation depends on the 
answer that shall be given to the question, Can the Greeks lay aside 
old habits and abolish immemorial fiscal arrangements? If they 
eannot, they may prolong their political existence as a Byzantine 
society, but they have little chance of becoming a progressive and 
expanding people. It is easy to enumerate the political causes 
which compel the population to leave rich districts in Laconia, 
Elis, and Acarnania uncultivated, and which prevent Greek liberty 
from having greater attractions for Christian emigrants than 
Turkish despotism. But it is a more difficult task to convince 
statesmen that fiscal arrangements can create insuperable obstacles 
to the progress of ——— or to make it plain to an indifferent 
me ow social habits reduce the profits of agricultural labour. 

Greeks themselves must solve the problem how to make those 
ehanges in the fiscal arrangements of the Hellenic Kingdom which 
are required for the progress of agriculture, and how rs can | 


be induced to adopt new habits, But it is certain that, until the themselves an increasing 


2 for power or for independence between the | value of agricultural labour is 
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field 


ted, there can be no for 

the employment of capital in land and little chance of any com 
ion in Greece. Changes are now 

preparing in European Turkey which will not allow the Greeks 


much time to choose whether they will resign themselves 


to 
c 


become an Eastern New Engl ism ‘yetains 
them in a stationary condition, but the vigour they derive from the 
infusion of new Albanian blood may facilitate their 
Bad government is the eause of the decline of agriculture im 
Turkey, and it is bad government also that prevents the improve- 
ment of agriculture in Greece, Until a better ized govern- 
ment is established at Athens agriculture cannot Zourich, nor will 
capital seek investment in land, even if the fiscal arrangements 
of the country and the social habits of the people should be ren- 
dered as favourable as in the United States of America and in the 
agricultural colonies of Great Britain. German emigrants cannot 
better their condition by cultivating the soil in the Hellenic 
Kingdom. Wealthy Greeks, who have made their fortune by 
trade in England and France, never purchase landed estates im 
Greece ; they have generally no more connection with the country 
whose citizenship they claim than tle worthy Israelites of London 
have with Judea. there is nothing to induce them to 
make the venture. Jew wealthy landed proprietors who have 
resided for any length of time on their property have escaped being 
attacked, or by bri unless 
ave possessed intluence enough to get a post of gendarmes 
established in their vicinity, or to the re- 
lationship which the Greeks call kKoumparia, or gossipred, with some 
brigand chief. Nor does theve appear to be any visible sign of 
improvement in this respect, for the insecurity in Attica is as 
t as it was twenty years ago, or per greater. Brigandage 
not an evil caused solely by the eae ot honest 
labour and the long periods of idleness that occur in the rural 
districts under the present system of cultivating the soil. It is 
nourished principally by political causes. Party leaders and mili- 
tary chiefs intimidate their opponents by protecting brigands, and 
obtain military pay for lawless followers by inducing-the Govern- 
ment to employ their partisans in hunting brigands, who, of 
course, are never caught. The existence of a body of resident 
landed proprietors ing local institutions for maintaini 
i 
profession of brigand-hunting. For this reason party leaders 
military chiefs consider that it is for their interest to frighten away 


The increase of profit which would immediately accrue to the 
peasantry from the removal of some of the obstacles to improved 
cultivation is very generally underrated. The expense of transport 
in the greater part of Greece, where agricultural produce can only 
be conveyed to market on the backs of mules or in open boats, 
becomes a prohibition to the cultivation of many kinds of grain in 
large areas of fertile land. A gyveater preportion of the taxes paid 
by the people would require te be set apart for the construction and 
maintevance of roads, bridges, and steamers than is the case in most 
countries, in order to place the cultivator of the soil in a position to 
better his condition by employing additional labour and capital on 
his land. Greece has enjoyed the guarantee of the three great 
Powers of Europe for her security against foreign attack ever since 
the establishment of the monarchy in 1832. Her financial 
accounts show that she might have appropriated more than ten 
millions sterling of her revenues during this period to the im- 
provement of her roads and communications. She has wasted 
nearly double that sum on a useless army and a worthless navy. 

Another obstacle to improvement exists in the style of educa- 
tion among the Greeks, which nourishes habits of thought more 
suitable to Government officials than to industrious citizens. Two 
principles equally ruinous to honest labour have been implanted 
in the minds of the educated classes, and from them have tiltered 
into the opinions of the people. ‘The first is the “ great idea,” or 
the right of the Greek nation to possess Constantinople; and the 
second is the pitiful notion that every Greek who can read and 
write is entitled to a place under Government. The year 1854 
taught Greek agitators that the success of the “ great idea” must 
be left to the chapter of accidents, but they retain a deep- 
rooted conviction that the genius of Hellenism will be able to 
devise some means of using hbussia, France, or England as an in- 
strument for augmenting the territories and increasing the salaries 
of the Greek race. But the spread of education among the 
Wallachians, Servians, and Bulgarians has awakened feelings of 
nationality that are likely to throw serious impediments in the 
way of the realization of mapy objects of Greek ambition. 
The place-hunting habits of the educated classes are a more 
practical evil than the “great idea,” for they waste the national 
revenues, arrest the progress of a healthy social orgavization, and 
disseminate a contempt for a country life. The numerieal strength 
of the consuming and non-preductive members of society in the 
Greek Kingdom would form a serious obstacle to national pro- 
gress under any circumstances, There is no incentive to revolution 
greater than the union of an empty pocket with an empty head and 
empty rank, The Hellenic Kenians who talk of conquering Con- 
stantinople, the patriotic Greeks who insist on receiving places, 
and the Greek Government — cannot —— a bridye over the 

rchius, act very eiliciently as scarecrows for frightening a 
aud onpital from the coil of the Greek Ki 
The problem for the Greek people to solve is, bow to make 
i ing nation, and not, as their statesmen would 
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rsuade them, how to furnish their wretched Government with a 
revenue. Experience has ae that the protection of the 
three great Powers, the establishment of monarchy, and the 
adoption of a Constitution have been insufficient to ensure 
government, and that the possession of fertile land and realized 
capital are insufficient to produce agricultural improvement and 


invite emigration. The admirers of Ceesarism and centralization 


attribute all the evils of Greece to the restrictions which the Con- 
stitution places on the exercise of despotic power by Ministers and 
gendarmes ; they seem to think that, if there were no Constitution, 
Ministers would be wise and gendarmes would catch brigands. 
But the Greek Constitution has only laid down rules of political 
procedure which the executive power neglects whenever it thinks 


tit. Even the Chamber of Representatives in the first Legislative | 


Session set at nought some of its provisions, and disobeyed its 
express commands. To some impartial observers the Constitution 
of 1864 appears to be in many respects well adapted to the condi- 
tion of Greek society, and it has the great merit of being the work 
of the Greeks themselves, framed to remedy existing evils, 
and not to embody theoretic speculations. The fact that the 
Ministers of the Crown serve as political ninepins, and that the 
King is habitually engaged in bowling them down, is a conse- 
quence of the state of society at Athens, and not a result of 


the Constitution. The intrigues of Ionian place-hunters not | 


members of the Chamber, the rapacity of courtiers, the twaddle of 
diplomatists, and popular discontent would be as powerful in pro- 


= change without a Constitution as the selfishness of deputies — 


is with the existing Constitution. 
We have now pointed out a sufficient number of questions con- 
cerning Greece that require answers. The protecting Powers 


might put some of these questions into a form that would compel 


the Greek Government to give them an immediate answer. Others 
must be put by the Greeks themselves, and can only receive a 
satisfactory answer from a well-matured public opinion. One thing 
is certain ; in the East as in the West, on the banks of the Achelous 
as on the banks of the Mississippi, agriculture is the only sure 
means of increasing population. Towns may flourish and individuals 
may grow rich by commerce, but a nation must seek strength in 
agriculture. The two great elements of national progress are labour 
seeking its most profitable employment on the land, and capital 
finding its most secure investment in agriculture. And perhaps the 


existence of this state of things for any long period forms the best — 


criterion of human civilization. Something of this kind must have 
existed before the dawn of history, when the Greek race was increas- 
ing with rapidity and covering distant coasts of the Mediterranean 
aud the Black Sea with its colonies. The Greeks know nothing 
of the best period of their national history, and of the causes of 
their national — They can only learn practically how un- 
cultivated land may be made a source of the increase of popu- 
lation, a basis of national prosperity, and a foundation of national 
strength, by turning their attention to the United States of 
America and the agricultural colonies of Great Britain. There is 
something which calls for the serious meditation of statesmen in 
the fact that Greece has for a whole generation been governed 


by a Christian monarch, and that, by a fiction of statesmanship, | 


the Greek Kingdom has during all this period enjoyed the pro- 
tection of the three greatest oat in Europe. Ten, if the 

litical condition of Greece be com with that of Switzer- 

d, and its agriculture with that of Van Diemen’s Land, certainly 
neither the monarchical —— nor the wisdom of European 
statesmen will gain much honour by the comparison. Our con- 
clusion is that, if Greece is to become a well-governed State, and 
the Greeks an increasing nation, something more is required than 
monarchy and protection, kings and loans, We believe that a 
satisfactory solution of the Greek question will not be found until 
agricultural labour yields more profit than at present, and capital 
tinds more security for its investment in land. Perhaps the attain- 
ment of these blessings may be also the true solution of the great 
Eastern question. 


THE QUEEN versus TOOMER. 


\ NV E are surprised that it has not occurred to the advocates of 
woman’s rights to put forward the important advantages 
which the recognition of her claims would immediately extend to 
unprotected males. It is of comparatively little use to dwell upon 
the injustice of the theory that woman’s highest mission is to 
bring children into the world and suckle them. It requires some 
intellect to be just, and an ordinary man may well be pardoned if 
he fails so completely to emancipate himself from the yoke of life- 
long custom and tradition as to see no absurdity in the notion that 
a woman should be qualified to make his will or cut off his leg. 
In these days men live and learn fast, and there is no knowin 
what the next generation may bring forth. But it is to be feared 
that, by his own contemporaries, Mr. Mill, when he lectures Par- 
liament upon the injustice of the position we now assign to 
woman, will be regarded much as Sir Newton was regarded 
by his landlady—as a poor creature, who can never hope to be 
anything better than a philosopher. But the case would be very 
ditferent if Mr. Mill and his followers would dwell, not upon 
woman’s rights but man’s wrongs—if they would the 
frightful dangers to reputation, personal freedom, and that 
makes life worth having, which are incurred by the unprotected 
male simply and solely in consequence of the popular pre- 
judice that woman is the weaker vessel, with peculiar and 


exceptional claims upon man’s protection. Every man may not 
have an eye for abstract justice, but every man is fully alive 
to the risk he runs from the fact that, if a woman takes it into her 
head to charge him with an indecent assault, the chances are ten 
to one that he will be found guilty, no matter how strong may be 
the proofs of his innocence, or how weak the evidence against him, 
To be accused of such an offence is to be condemned. The chival- 
rous male juror feels that woman, as the weaker vessel, requires 
special protection ; and his notion of specially protecting her is to 
accept, in the face of all evidence, whatever charges she may like 
to bring against her male oppressor. This chivalrous code has 
moreover the advantage—a very great advantage in the British 
tradesman’s eyes—of being maintained at another man’s expense, 
Sydney Smith defined benevolence as the feeling which prompts 
| A, when he sees B in distress, to ask C to help him. In like 

manner, the British juror shows his chivalrous admiration for 
| weak and lovely woman by ruining another man on her behalf, 
_ This is the only intelligible explanation of the astounding verdicts 
which are often given in cases of indecent assault or rape. Juries 
are indeed, by tits and starts, sufficiently asinine or bovine 

in cases of every description, but they are so consistently 
and habitually only when a woman is concerned. It is scarcely an 
exaggeration to say that any man’s reputation is at the mercy of 
any woman, and it is difficult to see what remedy can be ob- 
tained so long as the weaker-vessel theory maintains. But once 
establish woman’s right to be treated as the equal of man, and it 
might perhaps cease to be considered unchivalrous to test her 
_ statements by the ordinary rules of evidence. Indeed we might 
_ then have half a dozen ladies in the jury-box as ready, in cases of 
alleged improper conduct between the sexes, to convict the woman 
as male jurors are to convict the man. What unprotected male 
will not vote for female enfranchisement if it is to usher in such 
a golden age as this ? 

Quite recently there have been three astounding convictions 
for rape, in of which public py pronounced flatly 
against the verdict of the juy. In the first, it was clear that 
an improper intimacy already existed between the plaintiff 
and the accused, and she had apparently brought the charge in 
order to screen herself from the consequences of his being dis- 
covered in her bedroom. The alleged assault took place with- 
out awakening children who were sleeping in the same room, 
In the second case, an improper intimacy also existed between 
_ the parties, though the woman’s motive for bringing the charge was 
, not so clear. Her story, however, was even more extraordi 
| According to her own account, she kept in her hand, throughout 
_ the assault, a jug which she had gone to fill. It was impossible 
to save her honour without risk of reaking the jug or spilling its » 
contents, The dilemma illustrated aptly enough the point of Pope's 
satirical fears as to 


Whether the nymph should break Diana’s law, 
Or some frail China jar receive a flaw. 


The jury’s verdict pronounced the woman a heroine for sacrifici 
her honour and saving the jug. The third case has just occ 

| at Reading, and, if possible, involves a more absurd and monstrous 
miscarriage of justice than did either of the other two. The 
prosecutrix, a Miss Partridge, twenty-one years old, and represented 
as a young lady ot “prepossessing appearance,” advertises for a 
situation as governess or “ lady-housekeeper.” The prisoner, & 
named Toomer, answers her advertisement, stating that 
he has a daughter thirteen years old, whom he wishes to be v— 
music, and that there are ladies lodging in his house whom Mi 
Partridge would have as companions. He requests that a photograph 
of the advertiser may be sent him, and, the photograph proving 
satisfactory, an arrangement is concluded, and she comes to his house. 
She there finds neither daughter nor lady-lodgers, but only two 
female servants, one of whom shortly leaves. Everything seems to 
go on quietly enough fora fortnight or thereabouts, but Mr. Toomer 
then suddenly begins to make love, talk about marriage, and kiss 
her, “contrary to her wish.” On the following nigh he pushes 
her into his bedroom, and “ after a night-long struggle,” so quietly 
carried on that it does not wake the servant in the next room, 


‘| commits the offence with which he is charged. She does not, 


however, return to her own room, but next morning has her 
breakfast brought up to her in the prisoner’s bed. He appears so 
“penitent” in the evening that, although she has been on the 
point of packing up her things to leave his house, and has even 
written part of a letter home, she not only consents to remain, 
but still continues to take her meals with the prisoner, and goes 
out for long walks with him as amicably as if the little difference 
between them were only an excuse for a renewal of love. Two or 
three nights afterwards, her bedroom door being left open on 
account of the heat, another night-long struggle ensues with the 
same results, and conducted in the same noiseless fashion. Next 
day the prosecutrix charges the prisoner with rape, and last week 
the jury, after five hours’ deliberation, brought in a verdict of 
“ guilty”; whereupon the judge, as if to create a sensation and 
draw public attention to the case, sentenced him to penal servitude 
for fifteen years, 

We may inform our readers that we have carefully excluded 
from our version of this extraordinary story certain statements 
which told heavily against the prosecutrix, but which may pos- 
sibly not be true, and which she herself would probably deny. 
The Times, for instance, in summarizing the story, seems to 
as ascertained facts that the prosecutrix declared that she was 
ready to remain with Mr. Toomer if he gave her twenty pounds, 
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and that she declined the servant’s offer to share her bed. But, so | 
far as we can make out, both these facts rest entirely on the asser- 
tion of Mr. Toomer’s servant; and, although they are by no means 
in themselves improbable, nor out of keeping with the rest of the 
evidence, still it is only fair to remember that Mr. Toomer’s ser- 
vant had, as such, an interest in extenuating the charge brought 
inst him. But if we strictly confine ourselves to the facts ad- 
mitted, or rather volunteered, by the prosecutrix herself, there is still 
evidence enough to refute ten times over the charge she brought. We | 
have simply to take the three facts—that she sto’ in Toomer's 
house after discovering that his story about his daughter and the 
Jady-lodgers was a fabrication, and that she was to take her meals 
peer A spend the evening with him alone; that she remained with 
him, on friendly terms, after he had committed the first assault; 
and that, although she knew by experience his character and her 
own defenceless she herself to 
another assault by leaving open her room door. And 
we must here mention another most important point in the 
evidence—namely, that the testimony of the medical men was 
strongly in favour of the accused. That, in the face of these 
facts—waiving all other parts of the evidence—twelve men taken 
at random from the sane portion of the community, and not 
cially selected from an idiot asylum, could find Toomer guilty of 
rape, is astounding even to those who know best of what a British 
jury is capable. We earnestly hope that the Phrenological 
Society may keep its eye upon these twelve Britons, and take care 
that their heads are some day opened and examined. The exami- 
nation could scarcely fail to throw valuable light upon the use of 
the British Palladium and upon our nineteenth-century interpreta- 
tion of the rules of evidence in their connection with the laws of 
chivalry. If a hundred years hence lovely woman has ceased to 
be ised as the weaker vessel, she will perhaps now and then 
look back with regret upon some of the advantages which the 
recognition now affords her, and feel that there is something to be 
set off even against the debt of gratitude she will owe Mr. Mill. 
If a man appeared in Court with a charge so flimsy and so self- 
contradictory as that brought by Miss Partridge, he would stand 
some chance of being tried for perjury. But what can a male 
jury do when the prosecutrix is a young lady of “ prepossessing 
exterior,” and the prisoner is not merely a male, but actually a 
widower at that most unromantic period of life, middle age ? 

It is scarcely necessary to enter any formal protest against the 
verdict in this particular case. It is impossible to suppose that it 
will be allowed to take effect. But the moral of the story is any- 
thing but a pleasant one. If Mr. Toomer could be found guilty 
on such evidence, what unlucky male is safe? It may be indeed 
true, as the Zimes says, that the prisoner, by his immoral conduct, 
helped to get himself into the scrape, and has therefore “ so much 
the less to complain of.” But then, on the other hand, we must 
remember that a far more plausibly concocted charge could be 
got up om the most innocent man. Mr. Toomer’s immorality 
may perhaps have influenced a half-educated jury, though really 
it had about as much to do with the specific charge as had the 
colour of his hair. But it can scarcely have told as much against 
him as the weak points in the evidence told in his favour, and 
such weak points as these the merest in the art of lying 
could avoid. Miss Partridge would have made out a much better 
ease if Mr. Toomer had been innocent of all improper overtures to 
her, and if, having no substratum of fact to go upon, she had been 
compelled to trust entirely to her imagination. She would uever 
in that case have dreamed of asserting that, after the first assault, 
she remained quietly to eat her breakfast in the prisoner's bed, 
and, after continuing with him on friendly terms for two or 
three daye, gave him an opportunity of renewing the assault by 
leaving her bedroom door open. These are the most damning 
facts against her, and the facts that will save the prisoner. 
Yet they would never have appeared in an absolutely imagin 
charge, though the other facts, on which the jury found their 
‘verdict, must have been substantially the same. Miss Partridge 
would have had one “night-long struggle” instead of two, 
and would as soon as pnts have laid information at 
the police-station. No one, indeed, could have heard this 
imaginary struggle, nor could the medical evidence have sup- 
ported it. But, as we see from the actual verdict, these 
trifling objections would not have prevented a perfectly innc- 
¢ent man from being ruined, inasmuch as they did not affect 
the really essential features of the case—the sex and prepossessing 
exterior of the accuser, and the unromantic middle age of the 
accused. Mr. Toomer’s immoral conduct, as the Times says, ma 
thus have in one way got him into the scrape, but in another it 
has nese 4. t him out of it. If he had been innocent, he would 
have been helpless. He is positively saved by the first improper 
— which Miss Partridge was either too dull or too honest to 
conceal. A highly consolatory inference this for innocent and 
moral men. 

The worst of the business is that, serious as is the evil 
which this trial illustrates, and frightful as are the dangers to 
which innocent men are exposed, there really seems no remedy— 
unless, indeed, as we have suggested, it is possible to hurry on 
female enfranchisement, abolish the weaker-vessel theory, and put 
six women into the jury-box to protect male prisoners in all cases of 
this kind. It is hopeless attempting to persuade a chivalrous British 
jury that lovely woman is sometimes sinning, and not always sinned 


against ; and it would be perhaps too grave a constitutional chan, 


to arrange _~ wherever she was concerned, the trial should 
conducted ly by a judge selected specially for his want of 


gallantry, and not much under seventy. Where the accuser is 


young and of popes exterior, it might possibly mitigate 
the miscarriage o justice to keep her thickly veiled or out of 
sight, unless indeed there are grounds for suspecting that there is 
or rar possessed of imagination, in which case conceal- 
ment would, of course, make matters worse. To insist on the 
prosecutrix appearing in an ugly dress would overshoot the mark, 
and, by making all charges on the part of women a 
impossible, would encourage connivance at crime. So that, pend- 
ing the advent of female enfranchisement, we can really see no 
remedy, and can only hope, in the interests of the male creation, 
that the next a of improper assault may be brought, not 
oo“ a country shopkeeper, but against the Lord Chancellor, 
e Archbishop of Canterbury, or Mr. Mill. 


DR. SMITH’S REPORT. 


TS first feeling of many readers of Dr. Smith’s Report on 
Metropolitan Workhouse Infirmaries will probably, unless they 
are Poor-law Guardians, be one of regret and dissatisfaction. In 
the very thick of the conflict between the two opposing authorities, 
the Central Board and the local Executive, it is very important 
that there should be no difference of opinion, at any rate in 
to facts, among the advocates of Poor-law Reform. Hitherto this 
desirable unanimity has been a. The verdicts passed on 
the sick wards of the London workhouses have been substantially 
uniform, whether they have been the result of private visits or 
official inspections. And now Dr. Smith, to whose evidence as a 
medical expert so much weight has been attached by anticipation, 
comes forward with an account of what he has seen, which is 
eagerly claimed by despairing Guardians as amounting to a com- 
lete acquittal of them on all the graver charges which have 

n brought against them., It is no wonder that the public is 
startled, or that there arises in the first instance a general 
chorus of discontent. After a long exercise of the most supine 
patience, — minds have at last been made up that some- 
thing must done out of hand, and such a feeling as this 
is by no means favourable to the reception of new evidence 
which may tend to exculpate the accused. It takes some little 
time to make us recollect that the contemptuous rejection of 
testimony which does not accord with our preconceived views 
is not the surest way of ultimately arriving at truth, By 
and by our recognition of this principle revives, and we take . 
up Dr. Smith’s narrative of his tour of i tion without 
being determined to reject everything in its contents that is not 
identical with Mr. Farnall’s statements. Read in this spirit, we do 
not think that the document in question gives adequate cause for 
either the hopes or the fears which its publication seems to 
have excited. If it is not a mere repetition of what Mr. Farnall 
had written a week earlier, it certainly does not amount to a 
general whitewashing of the Guardians, Except upon one 
Important point, to which we shall refer further on, the difference 
between Dr. Smith and his brother inspector seems to be one of 
style rather than of substance. He seems to be the victim of 
an incurable disinclination to call a spade a -_ and con- 
sequently his censures are so fenced round 
modifications that their real import may easily escape the 
notice of a careless reader. But when we take the trouble to 
sift his words carefully, they seem to us to come to very much the 
same thing as the curter censures of Mr. Farnall or the more 
impassioned condemnation of the Lancet Commissioners. 

n thirteen named instances out of the forty workhouses in- 
spected, and in others which are not named, “ the overcrowding 
is very cousiderable.” With five or perhaps six exceptions, every 
workhouse contains some wards in which less than the 500 feet 
of cubic space which is actually required by the Poor-Law Board 
is allotted to each bed. At Greenwich there are twenty wards in 
this condition; at the Strand Workhouse, nineteen ; at Hackney 
thirteen. All the workhouses but nine fall below the professed 
standard of 50 feet of floor space ; in some the superficial area is 
less than 40 feet, in one it does not amount to 30 feet. In the 
older houses the wards are for the most part of moderate width, 
but they are too low— occasionally only 8 feet high; while 
in the newer houses the wards, though “of suitable height,” 
are usually “deficient in width.” In the old and new buildin 
alike, the window-sill is so high above the floor that the bed- 
ridden inmates, and in many cases even those who are able to 
stand up, cannot see the ground outside. The beds are “ almost 
universally of flock,” and in Dr. Smith’s opinion “no easier bed 
could fall to the lot of the poor than one of good flock properly 
teased and filled.” Here is a very fair example of Dr. Smith's 
method. Properly treated, he says, a flock bed is a v = 
thing. At first sight this looks like a decision in favour of the 
existing workhouse management; but let us see how he goes on. 
To keep it soft it requires to be teased by a machine “ several 
times in the year”; but “in a majority of the workhouses there 
is no machine, and the picking is effected very irregularly, or only 
after the death of the occupant of the bed.” In the same way, the 
cocoa-fibre, which is in some cases substituted for flock, is not 
pulled to pieces from time to time, and consequently is often 
“much less soft than the flock bed.” At one or two places 
hair mattresses are used, but many of them “are thin in 
the middle, and afford but little protection to the body of 
the inmate.” In two or three workhouses full-grown. men 
are put into beds “ only four feet eight inches, and tive feet, in 
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length.” Mattresses “in addition to the beds” are hardly ever 
found, so that the worn or imperfectly filled beds are usually 
all that there is to keep the sick from contact with the “ rigid 
wooden or iron bottoms with which most of the bedsteads are 
fitted.” Loekers in which the inmates may keep the few articles 
which are allowed to remain in their possession “ are most useful 
and necessary,” but they “are not by any means generally found.” 
The benches provided for such of the sick as are able to leave their 
beds are sometimes “without backs”; and where this ‘luxury 
happens to be provided, “ the backs are often very upright and the 
seats narrow.” In most workhouses “there is a deficiency of 
chairs, and particularly of arm-chairs; where they are found 
“they are usually Windsor chairs.” This does not seem a pleasant 
sort of seat for an invalid; but Dr. Smith adds, with a sort 
of grim satire which occasionally breaks out in him, “ some 
are even straighter in the back, and look, if possible, harder 
in the seat.” Rocking-chairs are scarcely ever provided, though 
it is satisfactory to learn that this want does not extend to the 
whole country. “In some of the workhouses in my own dis- 
trict every little child has been provided with a tittle rocking- 
chair, but no such comfort exists in London.” Then comes a 
recommendation the need of which is enough to make one 
shudder. “It is very painful to see a dying man exposed to the 
e and notice of all the inmates and incomers; and we could not 

ut wish, both for the sense of privacy which seems natural at such 
a time, and to prevent the ill-eflect of the sight of frequent deaths 
upon the other inmates of the ward, that screens sufficiently high 
to prevent those who lie in bed from seeing the dying person were 
universally provided.” The supply of towels varies in almost 
every workhouse, and as it does not appear to be anywhere in 
excess of the demand, the reader can draw his own conclu- 
sions from this fact. Washhand basins are always to be found, 
but “ sometimes only one, and that a broken one.” The washing 
arrangements at the Kensington and Paddington workhouses 
are, as regards one ward in each house, of so extremely disgusting 
a character that we must refer our readers to the text of the 
Report for the details of them. An “imperfect and dilapidated” 
Bible, and sometimes a Prayer-book, is found in each ward; and 
in a majority of the workhouses there is a library, but “ generally 
it was very small, and the books old and perhaps not interesting.” 
Periodicals are met with in nearly all the workhouses, “ but their 
numberis very few, the circulation most irregular and unsystematic, 
and in many wards it entirely fails.” Sometimes “the doctor 
leaves his copy of the Illustrated London News.” ‘There are not, as 
a rule, any persons “who will read to those who cannot read for 
themselves.” The children are rarely supplied with toys or 
amusements of any kind ; and as to the adults, “ it was certainly sad 
to see so many hundreds of persons, with nothing to amuse them, 
who, from defective education, and long residence out of the world, 
had nothing to think about, and who sat or lay looking at 
the bare walls, or at their scarcely more animated fellow- 
inmates.” In about half the workhouses “the ventilation was 
exceedingly defective”; in none was it “quite satisfactory.” 
The pauper nurses can rarely read ; when allowed to go out of the 
workhouse, ‘‘ some of them generally return the worse for liquor ” ; 
and “ in numerous instances” they are suspected of pilfering the 
stimulants ordered for the patients. The educational deficiency 
Dr. Smith thinks of less importance, as, by a curious application of 
the doctrine of averages, “it is the practice in most workhouses to 
administer nearly all medicines in one uniform dose, as for example 
in some one, pon in others two, tablespoonfuls; and thus errors 
could most rarely take place in reference to the dose.” Then as 
to the dietary, there are in many cases “defects in the cooking 
and distribution of the food so obvious that it is almost past belief 
that they should not have been noticed by the officials, and long 

o removed.” 

We do not think, therefore, that if this is the Report for which we 
have been told by the Guardians to wait before presuming to con- 
demn the present system, workhouse reformers have any cause 
to question the expediency of pursuing their own course. Every- 
thing which has been found fault with by previous observers re- 
appears in Dr. Smith’s pages ; and though the picture of workhouse 
life in the sick ward as he givesit may be less highly coloured than 
it would have been in the hands of a more imaginative artist, the 


main outlines are all there, and the more sober of the two narra-_ 


tives is amply sufficient to justify the indignation which has been 
so generally aroused on the subject. On some other parts of the 
question—the position of the mediecul officer and the chaplain, the 
qualifications of guardians, and the recent history of Poor-law 
organization—Dr. Smith's observations are extremely valuable, 
but at present we can only refer to the extraordinary difference of 
opinion which exists between him and many eminent medical 
authorities on the subject of the amount of cubic space which 
ought to be prescri for each inmate of a ward. Dr. Smith 
asserts that, with proper appliances* for ventilation, the mini- 
mum allowance of 500 cubic feet already prescribed by the Poor 
Law Board is sufticient for all purposes. The medical men 
whose opinion was requested by the Association for the Improve- 
ment of Workhouse Intirmaries—Sir Thomas Watson, Dr. Burrows, 
Sir James Clark, Dr. Jenner, Dr. Sieveking, Sir William Fer- 
guson, and Mr. Paget—lay down that a minimun. allowance of 
1,000 cubic feet is absolutely necessary for health Upon the way in 
which this point is decided depends the whole question whether the 
existing workhouses can or cannot be made fit for the accommoda- 
tion of their present inmates. Dr.Smith on his side quotes the 
authority of Dr. Todd, upon whose recommendation the Pvor- 


law standard was atinie fixed; but he attaches but little 
weight to this, as “the only test admitted in science is that. of 
fact—of weight and measure.” In investigating the question, 
therefore, Dr. Smith obtained the assistance of his namesake 
Dr. Angus Smith, who has been largely employed in similar 
inquiries ; and the course pursued was to select a well-ventilated 
workhouse ward, containing 500 cubic feet of space to each in- 
mate, and to test by experiment the actual composition of the 
air at various periods of the day and night. Into the results of 
this experiment we shall not enter, further than to say that Dr, 
Smith has certainly made out a stronger case for the condemned 
buildings, if properly ventilated, than we had believed possible. If 
his experiments are not considered conclusive, it will be to 
repeat them on a larger scale; but it is certainly unfair to their 
originator to denounce him as a ventilating enthusiast without 
making any attempt to overthrow the alleged data upon which his 
enthusiasm is founded. The dispute as tu the necessary cubic 
space is one which ought to be at once referred to a scientific 
commission, by whom the real value of Dr. Smith’s researches and 
of the conclusions he deduces from them may be definitely ascer- 
tained, and the question thus set at rest. 


THE ETON AND HARROW CRICKET MATCH. 


i year 1866 will be memorable to all those votaries of the 
great national game who went to Lord’s Cricket-ground on 
Friday and Saturday in last week. Of all the matches which are 
annually played there, or indeed on any ground, there is no mateh 
which creates such interest, such comic intensity of feeling, as 
that between Eton and Harrow. The Gentlemen and Players 
attract a great number. Cricket as a science is there exemplified 
far more completely than in any school match, for the game is not 
only between known men, but they are the picked talent of the 
country. ‘To the uninitiated, therefore, that must be ¢he match of 
each season. But if we judge by the relative numbers present at 
the two matches, or by the amount of party colours displayed, or 
of the party spirit, the fact appears to be beyond question in 
favour of the school match. This year the numbers who came to 
witness the struggle must have been in excess of any yee 
ear. Roughly estimating them, we should think that on the 
Friday some 10,000 were tators. Carria were in 
position soon after seven in the morning, as if the event 
to be decided was the Blue Riband of Turf, and a far 
more aristocratic company assembled in the course of the day 
than is usually seen on the most favoured racecourse. The 
began at eleven o'clock, and one was immediately in the midst of 
all the usual cheers and chaff as the terms “ bowled,” “ fielded,” 
“hit,” “stopped,” were applied uproariously at every ball delivered. 
Harrow had won the toss this year, as she has done for several 
years past, and she showed steady good batting throughout her 
eleven. Mr. Stow played a good innings of fifty runs, and it was 
not till the evening that the Harrovians lost their last wicket, 
having run up their score to 302, and with ten of their eleven 
having succeeded in getting a double figure. Tor this result the 
Etonians were, we think, indebted as much to the weakness of 
their own bowling as to any particular excellence of the Harrow 
batting. The Etonians commenced their innings with Mr. Pelham 
and Mr. Barrington at the wickets. The former did not score, and 
the first wicket fell for one run. Mr. Lubbock then followed, 
but immediately lost his partner, and the second wicket fell for two 
runs. Mr. Foley came next, and Mr. Lubbock began making rens. 
fast, and well. But the ill luck of the Etonians was not at ap 
end, and not even the arrival of the Princess of Wales, remy | 
the Etonian colours, served to avert the rapid slaughter 
their eleven. For now an unfortunate event occurred which gave 
rise to a scene of confusion, and to a controversy which has hardly 
yet terminated. By arule of the Committee of the Marylebone 
Club, when a ball is hit to the ropes which define the ground; 
and behind which all spectators ought to be, 3 runs are scored ;, 
balls hit over the rope, count 4. In most cases, of course, where 
it is doubtful whether the ball will reach the ropes, the running 
between the wickets is commenced at once. If the ball is 
hit up to the ropes it is considered a dead ball, the regu- 
lation 3 is scored, and each Fm ard goes to that wicket at which 
he would have been if the allotted number had been actually run.. 
Spectators had unfortunately throughout the day seated themselves 
just within and not just without the ropes. A bit of Mr. Lubbock’s 
sends the ball up to them—whether actually stopped by them is 
uncertain; it is given by a spectator to one of the tlarrow Field, 
Mr. Lubbock remaining stationary; but the ball is thrown up to 
the wicket-keeper, the wicket of Mr. Foley, who had not 
t back to his ground, is put down, and he is given “out 
y the umpire. These, as far as we could sce, were the 
actual facts of the case; and that the ball was “ fielded 
in the first instance by a spectator seems conceded, for it has 
been stated on several occasions in print, and no denial has 
appeared from any one of the Harrow eleven. Mr. Lubbock 
then goes to the Pavilion, and protests against the right of the 
umpire to decide under such circumstances that Mr. Foley is run 
out. It was ultra vires, according to the Etonian for 
the umpire to yive any decision upon the point. It was urged that 
the line of spectators had been accepted for the Harrovians 
throughout their innings as constituting the limit of the ground, 
and that, even if the ball did not reach the actual rope, it was 
dead from the moment that an outsider handed it to one of the 
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Field. Mr. Lubbock’s departure from the wicket to the Pavilion 
to urge these views was the signal for thousands to overrun the 
whole ground, and the scene was disorderly, But in this respect 
the Harrovians were quite as indecorous as their rivals. The 
M.C.C. held that there was no aes from the umpire, but 
by the time they had done so it was late in the evening, play was 
discontinued, and was not resumed until the following day. On 
Saturday Mr. Lubbock made his score up to 25; Mr. Thornton 

layed a fine innings, and carried his bat out with 46 ; Mr. Gilliatt 
made 24, and Mr. Walter 13 ; the rest were minor scores, and the 
whole innings only amounted to 124. Eton therefore, being 178 
jn arrear, followed their innings; but they rapidly fell victims to 
their own bad play, scoring x 42 runs, and Harrow thus won 
in one innings by 136 runs. The victory was loudly applauded, 
and the boys deserved the applause which they received. 

Such, briefly, is the story of this year’s match. Before, how- 
ever, we dismiss the subject, something further should be said of 
the point agitated on the Friday, and of the tone in which 
some of our contemporaries have made their remarks upon it. 
As to the matter itself, we think that the Etonians erred 
in making any appeal to the Marylebone Club. Now that 
time has been given to consider the subject dispassionately, the 
rule appears positively necessary that the umpire’s decision, how- 
ever preposterous it may be, should be final. In theory, perhaps, 
there ought to be an appellate tribunal ; but in practice it would 

ve an intolerable nuisance. ‘There must be somebody to decide 
whether a ball is dead or not, and the umpire must be the inter- 
, though not the framer, of all rules. At the same time, 
common justice to Eton requires the statement that, if without 
itive justification, they had great excuse for the course which 
their Captain adopted. Is it to be supposed that boys should, at 
the instant, come to a ye conclusion upon so exceptional a 
case as that which occurred, or should at the instant have seen 
the necessity of submitting to a rule which many members of the 
M.C.C. insist to this moment had no application to the question 
raised, and which undoubtedly worked grievous injustice in 
this particular case? We think not. or do we cunsider 
that Mr. Lubbock is to be held responsible for the tumul- 
tuous invasion which was made of the ground. Those, 
too, who have commented upon the proceedings should not 
have suggested either that the disputed point was one of 
ordinary “ running out,” that the trespassers on the ground were the 
Eton and not the Harrow party, or have stated imaginary reasons 
for the loss of the match, which necessarily must be offensive 
to the losing side. Almost every one who comes to the Eton and 
Harrow match as a spectator is a partisan of one of the two 
schools. ‘The contest would lose half its interest if it were not so. 
But it is melancholy to see this spirit carried seriously into public 
int. A correspondent writing to the Zimes upon the dispute 
fad set a proper example, for he prefaced his letter by saying, “I 
write as an ton man, full of my usual, orthodox, annual hatred,” 
&c., and he was good-humoured throughout. But Sunday must 
have been an ill-spent day with another of our contemporaries. 
They had not weathered the “ chaff” of the preceding day, and 
on Monday an article was published upon the match, written so 
gravely and so bitterly that the school which the writer loves is 
not less apparent than the school which he hates. Before, how- 
‘ever, any sarcasm is attempted upon the Etonians, we have a 
homily upon cricket in a general point of view, which is harmless. 
Nor, if our contemperary is satislied, need any one, except cric- 
keters, grumble much at the following passage :— 

Harrow had a very strong defence, and played a guarded and covering 
game ; for in cricket as in billiards there is only so much safely practicable, 
0 much to be done with one ball and no more, and the head to discern in- 
stantly what to play for is as necessary as the hand to execute. 

Cricketers, however, may be a little surprised to hear a “ 

defence” described as a guarded and covering game. Why billiards 
should be supposed to be most in analogy with cricket, where so 
auch is only practicable, is not clear. Football, croquet, leapfrog 
—indeed any known game—would have done as well for the 


. analogy as billiards; and no one would have contradicted the 


writer if he had stated as maxims that a game is a game, that 
every game has its special objects, aud that those objects cannot 
be attained unless the head forms part of the human body. He 
aext refers to the Eton bowling thus :— 

They had two bowlers whom we wonder they were not ashamed to employ. 
The one bowled intentionaliy ground balis (yclept sneaks) ; the other, with 
his hand a foot above his head, pelted so absurdly as to spoil the look of the 
match. The umpire should not have allowed this. We give Harrow great 
credit for not falling a victim to the sneaks. 

There can be no doubt that the Eton bowling was bad. Sneaks are 
bad balls, and if a man has a high delivery he is not generally a 
ul bowler. But “ pelting” is at cricket a new expression. 
“look” of the match is not considered in weighing the merits 

of a bowler, and he is judged by the effect he can produce upop 
the wickets, not upon the spectators. But the umpire should not 
have allowed it! Why not, when there is a rule at cricket which 
expressly legalizes a high delivery, and any amount of it? Surely, 
too, it is not for this writer to suggest distrust in an umpire. 
The gist of the whole complaint against the Eton boys has been 
their want of faith in that functionary; and presently we read, 
“Those who know most of the matter rather pitied the boys (the 
Etonians), who last year also seemed encouraged by those who 
were old enough to know better, in distrusting umpires.” We are 
also told that for the defeat of the Etonians all sorts of excuses 
were offered, one of them being the attractions of the river. But, 


says our contemporary, Eton used to win in spite of the river. We 
do not see that, use Eton formerly won with all the disadvan- 
tage of half her number being “oarsmen,” therefore the 
numbers who now row and do not play cricket are to be 
excluded from account. So long as Eton won she did not 
attempt to add to the humiliation of her rival by entering 
into such statistics. When, however, she is defeated, and her 
triumphant enemies put excuses into her mouth, she might reall 
insist that if, out of 800 boys, 400 forsake the playing-ti 

for the river, practically the two schools are on an equality in 
number. But, in fact, neither old nor present Etonians made 
any excuse. They may not have glorified their antagonists 
sufficiently, but they attributed the defeat to their own bad 
cricket. hat, however, does our contemporary say was the 
cause of the defeat? This:—“The cause of failure was of a 
more serious kind. A late inquiry elicited that the spirit of Eton 
had been on the decline since the days of Wellesley and —- 
or later, of Gladstone and Lyttelton.” The blue-book whic. 
contains this information. is not cited, but we find, on turning to 
the record of past Eton and Harrow matches, that in 1844 ton 
won in one innings by 69 runs, in 1845 in one innings by 174) 
in 1846 in one innings by 135, and in 1847 by nine wickets. 
which of these winning elevens did Wellesley, Canning, Glad- 
stone, or Lyttelton, or any one of them, play?’ But even if the 
Harrow representatives, so proud of the oe as to be unmindful 
of the past, should for the moment forget dates and previous 
matches, do other facts show a decline in the physical education 
of Etonians? The crews of the University eights are composed 
chiefly of Eton men; the winning Oxford boat has for the last 
six years been manned by a greater proportion of Etonians than 
of any other school; and at the Henley Regatta of the present 
year, not only do the Eton boys carry off the Ladies’ Plate, but 
it is stated that out of twenty-eight medals awarded as prizes 
twenty-seven were won by Etonians. These facts must be allowed 
to speak for themselves. We have our doubts whether the system 
of mental education established at Eton is best calculated to de- 
velop pure mental power. But great self-control, great ote 
as well as muscular ——_ are essential to make a successfi 
oarsman ; and to suppose that this mental and bodily vigour of the 
Etonians is confined to their oarsmen seems to be an unchari' 
illogical deduction, to which we willingly refuse assent. 


PICTURES OF THE YEAR. 
vill. 

HE fame of painters may be greatly helped by a quality or 
power in Gas which seems to of 
artistic excellence—the power of making themselves remembered. 
When we talk about the Exhibitions with our friends, we observe 
that a few pictures have fixed themselves in the recollection of 
everybody ; whilst others, which we know to be as , have 
produced so little impression that nobody knows anything about 
them. As a general rule, a figure-picture has ten times as many 
chances of being remembered as a landscape, but it happens occa- 
sionally that a landscape impresses i in an exceptional way. 
Every reader who has visited the Academy will remember 
Mr. Graham's “ Spate in the Highlands,” and we should imagine 
that few visitors to the Suffolk Street Exhibition will forget, if 
they have once looked at it, Mr. A. Gilbert’s notable picture, 
“A Bright Winter's Night in the North.” A lonely lake, 
a my foreground, with a few large stones and three Scotch 
firs; beyond the lake a magnificent mountain, snow-clad, and 
shining in the moonlight, a glitter of stars in the clear sky, a light 
mist-wreath moving as slowly as the shadows in the hollows 
of the hill—this is the natural scene, nor can anything io the 
world be more profoundly affecting to any true lover of nature. 
Mr. Gilbert has brought to his task much genuine and deep feel- 
ing; indeed the very selection of the subject is enough to ove 
how much nearer he is to a right understanding of Highland 
scenery than the popular tourist and sporting landscape-painters. 
To know the Highlands rightly, it is not enough to drive through 
the country in the summer season on a crowded public coach, or 
with a pleasant party of friends in a carriage; the most lasting 
impressions are usually received in solitude, and Highland scenery 
is never so grand as in the depth of winter. To be alone at mid- 
night on the shore of a quiet lake, with a great mountain beyond 
it standing glorious in the moonlight, and clothed from crest to 
foot with a dazzling vesture of snow in the most fresh and splendid 
purity, thick enough to give smoothness and roundness to the 
forms, yet not so thick as to fill the little ravines where the deli- 
cate shadows lie, is a pleasure we have enjoyed a hundred times, 
and we owe great thanks to Mr. Gilbert for so well recalling it to 
us, and even in a measure renewing it. His mountain-drawing is 

exceedingly truthful and good; this mountain is admir 
modelled, and the management of the light upon it is most skilful, 
especially in the distinction in force of illumination between the 
nearer mass and the one behind it. The colour of the picture as a 
whole is not quite so satisfactory. The artist has overcome the 
great difficulty of giving the true tint of moonlight on snow with 
the right relative tone in the shadows, and this indeed is not a 
slight achievement; but the sky is rather leaden, and the fore- 
ground has a tendency to an unuecessary blackness. This tendency 
to blackness is yet more decisively shown in Mr. Gilbert's smaller 
picture “ A Summer Noon,” which in many respects, especially in 
the exquisite rendering of the light flimsy clouds, the delicate pamt- 


| 
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ing of the distance, and the firm truth of drawing in the earth and 
stones of the foreground, is one of the most enjoyable landscapes in 
the Suffolk-Street Exhibition. All these merits, and they are great 
ones, are nearly neutralized by the artist’s habit of painting nature 
as weak-eyed le see it through their dark spectacles; if he 
could get over this, and colour more frankly, he would be one of 
the most admirable of modern landscape-painters. 

When we consider how much that is utterly worthless is ex- 
hibited in Suffolk Street, it would seem that a better place might 


have been found for Mr. Gilbert’s “ Winter's Night,” without | 


injustice to his fellow exhibitors; and when we remember how 
high a position M. Daubigny occupies in his own country, the treat- 
ment he has received in our Royal Academy — altogether 
inexcusable, and a gross instance of international discourtesy. In 
point of celebrity Daubigny is equal to Creswick or Stanfield ; and, 
independently of all question of merit, a good place ought to have 
been given to him in an English exhibition, simply out of compli- 
ment to his established fame. He does not draw well or carefully. 
French artists do not consider drawing of much consequence in 
landscape—an opinion which kas also prevailed in England, and 
which, like most received notions, has a grain of truth in it. 
Drawing need not be accurate in Tandscape ; indeed, so soon as 
landscape-painting gets beyond the limits of simple topography, 
its drawing cannot be accurate; all expression, or sentiment, 
or inyention, being a deviation from accuracy. But though 
landscape-design can rarely be accurate, it ought always 
to be careful and observant; and there are many qualities 
in design which are very valuable, and 7 wholly independent 
of accuracy. Now M. Daubigny and his school are unsatis- 
factory to us, not because they do not draw accurately, but because 
they do not draw well. There is no evidence that they perceive 
the exquisiteness of natural forms, and here lies the great differ- 
ence between Turner’s way of drawing and theirs. No one could 
be more boldly inaccurate than Turner was, but then no landscape- 
painter was ever more sensitive to the delicacy of nature, and hence 
even in his smallest vignettes we have a thousand indications of 
observed form which we miss in the largest canvasses of Daubigny. 
Another curious defect or limitation of M. Daubigny’s mind is that 
his colour, though often in its quiet grey and green, or grey and 
brown, pleasing and harmonious enough, never attempts the 
nobler harmonies ; and the marvel is how any painter with the 
true colour-faculty can so persistently refrain from them. On the 
other hand, he has a great quality for which, in these days of 
false, tricky finish for picture-dealers and the vulgar public, we 
scarcely know how to honour him enough. He has a noble scorn 
for prettiness and polish, and he shows in our Academy as a 
pal reac with simple manners and plain dress in a society of 
dandies. So far he has the character of a great artist; he does 
not condescend, does not seek applause, for great artists have 
other objects in their work than trying to please fools. Such 
power as he has lies in the painting of a sentiment rather than 
a scene. If there is anything in us corresponding to the feel- 
ing of the artist, we may be moved, sometimes even strongly 
moved ; if not, we are thrown back upon the material qualities 
of the work, and then it is likely to seem empty to us, and 
unsatisfactory. Daubigny is the opposite of Maccallum, who 
breaks his way to our admiration by sheer force of powerfully 
realized matter. The “Moonrise” in the Academy would have 
had great success with our most intelligent public it only it could 
have been seen; it is a picture likely to come back to us in 
memory, and its future possessor will often find himself standing 
before it, to the neglect of more specious and brilliant per- 
formances, It is a calm late evening in a flat country with a few 
cottages and a sheep-pen, many silvery clouds in the sky lighted 
by a struggling moon, all rendered with little attempt at imitative 
truth, yet much artistic feeling. M. Daubigny has a picture of 
“ Villerville” at Mr. Gambart’s Exhibition which we like less, for 
its colour is repulsive; and a river-scene, where the artist, as 
usual, is careful not to give the true drawing of the reflections nor 
the true colour of the - 

By way of contrast to M. Daubigny let us pass at once to Mr. 
John Brett. Either because the pictures he has painted of late 
are not of great importance, or else because the public has become 
familiar with the capabilities and limitations of topography, 
Mr. Brett’s fame has not advanced, and his works attract less 


attention than they used to do, and less, we think, than they | 


still deserve. If, indeed, the topographic painters were likely 


to absorb into their ranks the whole active energy of | 


| 


modern landscape art, their triumph would be a misfortune, | 


and we should feel it our duty 
strating, as we easily might, that topographic accuracy is not 
compatible with the highest artistic power. But the actual 
position of topography, even in England, is such that no apprehen- 
sion of any evil influence from it need be entertained. It is far 
too weak to do any harm; it simply asks permission to exist, and 


to oppose them by demon- | 


to do its own work in a quiet way; and so we range ourselves on | 
_ skilled handicraft is unattainable; but we cannot believe him to 


its side, and claim for it a respectful reception. Topographic art 
cannot be great art, but, so far as it is of its kind, it is likely 
to be better worth having than the failures of more ambitious 
schools. Mr. Brett’s pictures are always valuable as records, 
whereas the compositions of bad composers are not valuable either 
as records or as anything else. He occupies in art the same posi- 
tion that an able writer of books of travel occupies in literature. 
He tells us what he-has seen with great skill and fidelity. In the 
strict sense we doubt whether topographers are urtists, because the 
title of artist ought to belong only to persons who have artistic 


conceptions, and embody them; whereas to phers do not em- 
body conceptions at all, they only A topographer, 
however, may be a good painter, and Mr. Brett is a good painter, 
His “Capri in the Evening” (in the Royal Academy Exhi- 
bition) is full of —— ao which are often, as in the 
water, thoroughly mastered; less frequently, as in the near 
cliff and some portions of the sky, giving evidence of painful 
labour. The complicated hues of the rippling expanse of seq - 
are given with great care and perfect success; blue and 

green and purple play together in minute particles, and where 

a breeze crosses, the water is purple or green. The shadows 

on the mountains of Capri under the clouds are especially 

beautiful, and very true in their relation to the delicate red 

light. The stems of the trees in the ee are exqui- 

sitely drawn. With all these qualities, the picture has no 

power in the room where it is hung—does not people from a. 
distance, and compel them to stand before it. Those who happen 

to find it out are rewarded, but the work is easily missed. It is 

badly hung, low down near a corner of the North Room, for which 

the hangers deserve some blame, as Mr. Brett's work is always 

careful in finish, and requires to be hung on a level with the eye. 

His little water-colour is more easily seen, but not so well worth 

seeing as the oil-picture; indeed, to speak quite plainly, the little 
water-colour is feeble. 

When an artist takes great interest in a natural scene for 
other than purely artistic reasons, he is in danger of producing 
work in which the artistic qualities will hold a ay ee 
dary place. Mr. F. R. Lee abe an interest in Stromboli, bu 
not, we venture to affirm, on artistic grounds, or he could 
never have painted such a picture of it as he has sent to the 
Academy. Out of a crude blue sea rises a crude brownish rock 
more utterly devoid of beauty than any mountain we ever saw. 
The wonder is that, when there are so many beautiful mountains 
in Europe, a painter whose very function in the world is to cele- 
brate the glory of landscape should give us such a piece of ugliness 
as this. Mr. might answer that, as Gérome painted his ugly 
dead “Czsar” to appal, so he, Mr. Lee, painted this ugly 
voleano to remind us of the terrible forces under the earth; 
but we beg to observe that three or four words can do 
it much better. Here is a little quotation from Sir Charles 
Lyell—“ The lava in the crater of Stromboli has been in a state 
of constant ebullition for the last two thousand years.” Now we 
venture to affirm that this brief sentence is far more appalling 
than Mr. Lee’s picture, which indeed is not appalling at all, but 
only ugly. The way the hill is set in the middle of the canvass, 
which it occupies from side to side, the total absence of composi- 
tion, and the crudeness of the raw colours, give the work a striking 
resemblance to the masterpieces of the sign-painter. The onl 
useful purpose to which it could be put would be to have it 
engraved on wood and published in some book of popular geology. 

The one merit of Mr. Lee as a landscape-painter has always 
been his freshness. He has never been a delicate draughtsman or 
a rich colourist, but he has painted in a straightforward honest 
way, and has known how to stop before the fresh look of his work 
was endangered. Besides this pleasant and by no means common 
quality, Mr. Lee always reminded us of nature with a simple 

irectness which, amongst so much over-laboured and elaborate 
imitation, had a great charm. These merits he possesses yet, but 
many fail to see them because the artist’s colour is often crude 
and opaque, and his touch maladroit. Perhaps other artists could 
get the same freshness if they were willing to pay the same price 
for it. When Mr. Lee misses his mark, his picture is spoiled; 
when such a painter as Bierstadt gets false relations, his picture is 
only begun. The habit of relying upon opaque colour, without 
either g — or scumbling, proves the artist's self-reliance, but at 
some cost of attractiveness, The unfortunate awkwardness of 
touch, most conspicuous in those little matters of detail where 
other English landscape-painters show so much dexterity, often 
gives a puerile look to a picture which in observation and intention 
is anything but puerile. 

Mr. Stanfield’s “Tintagel Castle” cannot add anything to his 
fame; it is inspired by no new thought, and there is no sign in it 
of that quiet previous collecting of forces which is necessary to 
noble work. Mr. Stanfield has now for years been in that 


enviable yet perilous stage of an artist’s career when dealers are 


willing to buy anything he does, and when “specimens of the 
master” are in demand like au phs of great men. Who cares 
whether the written autograph is legible or not who inquires if 
the painted autograph be a finished work of thoughtful and 
elaborate art? We have no fault to find with Mr. Stanfield’s 
present work but its pervading slightness, a slightness in every- 
thing—in conception, in drawing, and above all in colour. Mr. 
G. C. Stanfield has faults of another order. He has a firm 
mechanical decision and a set system of bright touching entirely 
opposed to the tender and ever-varying feeling of the noblest 
artists. We give him credit for industry, without which such 


be capable of any subtle feeling or noble emotion, of that kind 
which a landscape-painter ought to feel in fine scenery. His 
sense of fact is not accurate enough for a topographer, nor his 
mental vision clear enough to perceive the divinity in things ; so 
that he does not paint matter truly, nor yet ever lead us above and 


' beyond matter by hints of the creative mind. His art is a clever 


kind of handicraft, similar in kind, though far superior in quality, 
to the panels in the saloons of steamboats. It is unnecessary to 
name particular pictures by this artist, because these remarks 
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to all works by him which we have ever seen. His pictures 
apy, Academy Oe yous are “San Trovaso, Venice,” and “ Bald- 
winstein on the Lahn.” i 
The Coles are clever craftsmen also, yet perhaps something 
more. Mr. G. Cole’s “ Windmill, Evening,” in Suffolk Street, 
has the defect, so common in that exhibition, of a too catching 
execution, a specious brilliancy being sought at the cost of 
qualities better worth having ; but the sky is really a fine one, 
and ‘the artist has evidently been excited and inspired by 


his subject. The scene is ina hilly but not mountainous country, 


ith picturesque land rich in heather and fern. The sky is green and 
pa) the hills are suffused with glowing golden light, and there 
js a massive rain-cloud above the sun, rolling in heavy volumes. 
Another picture by the same artist, also in Suffolk Street, is less 
impressive, though having the same qualities of execution; the 
gubject is a wheat harvest, “Cutting and Carrying the Wheat, 
1865.” Mr. V. Cole, in the Academy, gives us another harvest 
scene, “ Summer's Golden Crown,” and a mill with a mill-dam in 
«Evening Rest.” These artists are no doubt highly skilful in 
their way, and have faithfully studied some aspects of English 
rural scenery. Mr. V. Cole, in his harvest scene, leads our 
eyes beyond his yellow harvest to green fields and purple heather, 
taking an honest pleasure in their pretty colours; and red poppies 
or figures are pleasantly introduced in the ge per whilst the 
blue of the distance and the scattered blue and white of the sky 
are there to refresh us. In the other picture some carefully-drawn 
trees are truly reflected in the water, where the ripples are 
quite beautifully painted. There are rich mosses on the 
roof of the old mill, and we see the trickling water 
on the motionless waterwheel. With so much to please 
and interest us, we feel guilty of something like ingratitude when 
we confess that these pictures, and the whole class of art to which 
they belong, do not seriously interest us, and have never excited 
in us any warm or eager admiration. They are very clever and 
very rural, but they leave us perfectly cool, whereas that Moon- 
rise by Daubigny, which has not half their imitative truth, affects 
us mightily. The reason is that what affects us in works of art is 
not nearly so much the reflection of nature as the expression of 
mind, re | that the Coles have more observation and skill than 
intellectual force. They are very able workmen, who have 
studied nature much ; but men of genius arrest our attention, as if 
they came with messages from another world. 


REVIEWS. 


LONG’S DECLINE OF THE ROMAN REPUBLIC.* 


OE of the principal difficulties in the task which Mr. Geo 
Long has undertaken lies not only in the poverty, but also in 
the uncertain character, of the materials at hiscommand. The 
itomes of Livy’s lost books afford a few hints; the biographies 
of Plutarch and the history of Appian furnish, for some periods, a 
connected narrative; there are some gleanings to be met with in 
Cicero’s speeches and in the ents of the Roman historians; 
and the abbreviators contain a few facts, or suggestions of fact, 
not_to be found elsewhere. But, small as the sum total of this 
information is compared with the events crowded into a period of 
thirty-three years, even this scarcely represents the general un- 
certainty which besets the whole narrative. We find in this 
mass of ruins occasionally picturesque stories, but it is scarcel 
possible to connect them with one another; we have laws which 
point to foregone conclusions, yet which are scarcely intelligible 
either in their origin or purpose; and we are told of agitations 
both in the city and the camp, both at home and abroad, that 
flit and wander like uncertain lights which seem to guide, but 
really bewilder, the traveller. As a whole, until we arrive at the 
point where Cxesar and Cicero enlighten us, there is not a more 
chaotic epoch in all history than that which opens with the death 
of the younger of the Gracchi and closes with the death of Cornelius 


It is scarcely necessary to repeat what, in our notice of the first 
volume of the Decline of the Roman Republic, we have already said 
of Mr. Long. If any one can guide us through the almost inex- 
tricable mazes of this labyrinth, it is he. As a chronicler he 
possesses all the requisite knowledge, and, what is nearly if not 
quite as important, the necessary caution. He never pretends to 
explain that which is hopelessly corrupt or obscure ; he does not 
confound twilight with daylight; he warns the reader repeatedly 
that he is rere | on shaking ground; he has no framework of 
theory into which he presses his facts ; he calls in question much 
that hardier guides vouch for as certain; and he is, and professes 
himself to be, a sort of Cato in all that regards pictorial embellish- 
ments of a story. His conversation on the road may not be always 
entertaining ; but it never misleads us into bypaths, or tempts us 
to accept a mere mirage for a true reflection of persons or events. 

History has sustained no graver loss than in those Decades of Livy 
which treated of the thirty-three years—n.c. 105-72—embraced 
in the volume now before us. The wide gaps in the Annals and 
History of Tacitus are, in comparison with this loss, of small 
account. From the éorso of its history which remains, we know 
enough of the Roman Empire to discern pretty clearly its un- 


* The Decline the Roman Republic, By George Long. Vol. II. 
London: Bell & Delay. 1866. 


broken form. We miss, indeed, many traits of individual 

character, and many circumstances n for the explanation 
of — oe are now dark and doubtful. But the strict unifor- 
mity of the imperial system in some measure compensates for these 
defects. Did we possess indeed, in their integrity, the books of 
Dion Cassius, we might be better reconciled to the mutilation of 
Livy. Dion, though he was a kind of Drances, of tongue 
and by no means reluctant to believe the worst historical 
characters, was well versed in constitutional matters, in the civil 
law, and in military tactics. He did not acquiesce in the informa- 
tion he gathered from Livy; he went to the sources of Roman 
history, and wrote of the Commonwealth, especially in the earlier 

riods of it, quite independently of his predecessors. Nothing, 

owever, can compensate for Livy’s lost Decades. He very likely 
would have been a a and even a careless guide for the 
events described by Mr. Long, yet he could not fail to have been 
an instructive as well as an entertaining one. He may have con- 
versed with men deriving from their fathers vivid recollections of 
the times of Marius and Sulla—men who had sat with Hortensius 
under his plane-trees, or strolled with Cicero along the banks of 
the Liris. Niebuhr, indeed, conjectures, from the number of his 
later books, that the ermepet ged garrulous as he grew older ; 
but aprici senes may chatter and chirp like grasshoppers, 

ot re cal’ 

and yet be the media of much invaluable information, which 
their maps judgment — have led them to suppress, either 
from fear of the powers that be, or as too delicate to be told while 
certain persons were yet living. 

There are some remarks in Mr. Long’s preface which, in our 
opinion, are well worth weighing by all who write of ancient or even 
medizeval history, and indeed are not without their application to 
periods for which our best vouchers are the memoirs of eye-wit- 
nesses. Mr. Hallam, indeed, enters a caveat against the assumed 
trustworthiness of contemporary chroniclers, Yet there is much 
truth in the observation of Plautus, that “ Pluris est oculatus 
testis unus, quam auriti decem.” Mr, Long says :— 

In a few short passages I have kept so close to the originals that my text 
is almost a translation. I have py this purposely. It makes no difference 
sometimes whether a man professes to translate a portion of an ancient 
writer or gives it as near as he can without making a translation. The 
object in both cases is to present the evidence or statement just as it is, 
without adding to or taking from it. There are cases in which it is useful 
for the reader to have the exact words of a witness, that he may be able to 
estimate their value and be certain that the modern writer has not altered 
the meaning of the ancient writer by dressing it in his own words, There 
is more reason for doing this sometimes than many persons can see, unless 
they have tried the as of making an historical narrative out of 
insufficient materials. The taste for adding ornament to the simplest facts 
is now become a fashion, which some writers indulge in to a great extent 
and some readers appear to admire. The practice is supposed to relieve the 
almost unavoidable dulness of a narrative when the events themselves are 
not such as to fix the attention and move the feelings. If a man could thus 
amuse a few idle persons without deceiving them, it would be a harmless 
pastime ; but there are readers who prefer truth to fiction, who think that the 
romance writer and the writer of history ought to have different purposes, 
and find the bedizening of plain facts fine words a very tedious and not 
clear way of writing. 

Mr. Long’s narrative commences with gloomy days for the Com- 
monwealth. Its legions had been repeatedly worsted by the 
Gauls. Consuls had been slain in the field; thousands of officers 
and soldiers were dead or captive; and the gg > of J agree? 
kingdom was a poor compensation for these defeats at the very 

tes of Italy. The greatest soldier of Rome was still occupied in 
Ni umidia, though all men’s eyes were turned to him in anxious 
expectation; and when he returned to Rome, in B.c. 105, Marius 
tas scarcely descended from his triumphal car when he was 
hurried off to Transalpine Gaul. Of two years preparation for 
encountering the Cimbri and Teutones, there is scarcely any 
record. Marius, at the end, saved Italy from the Celts, but they 
had in great measure enabled him to do so by diverting their 
march to Spain. In the years 104 and 103 Marius was employed 
in forming an army, just as in 1810 the Duke of Wellington was 
occupied in Portugal, in raising the spirit of the 
in drilling the raw levies, and in restoring discipline as well as con- 
fidence to defeated officers and soldiers. The decisive battles of 
Aqua Sextie and Vercelle, or, as it is more comntonly called, of 
the Raudian Plain, justified the delay of the new Camillus of the 
Commonwealth. t had been happy for Marius if, like earlier and 
better heroes of Rome, he had resumed the plough when his victory 
was achieved, and “roasted turnips on his Volscian farm” at Arpi- 
num, instead of plunging into the vortex of civil affairs, or lingering 
on the stage after his part was enacted. He would then have 
merited the encomium of Juvenal. But Marius was not, as so 
many great men in Rome were, a lawyer and an orator as well 
as a soldier, and peace was not less ill-suited to his tempera- 
ment than war was to Cicero’s. We may, indeed, have an incom- 
plete or unfavourable peu’ of the inate. Plutarch, and 

rhaps Appian also, derived some of their information from Sulla’s 
Mensa, and as that was one of the many pieces justificatives that 
have so often vitiated Roman history, it may have been bad au- 
thority for the Life of Caius Marius. 

We cannot follow Mr. Long through the maze of low or violent 
intrigues that fill the space between the defeat of the Celtic nations 
and the breaking out of the Social War. Hardly indeed had 
the Commonwealth time to breathe after the repulse of the 
barbarians, when it was assailed by an insurrection of the slaves 


and herdsmen of Sicily. This, was not war at the gates, 
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nor was it so formidable in its aspect and dimensions as the 
inroad of the Cimbri. Yet it struck one of the weak places of 
Rome. Italy had with each generation become less and less a 
corn-growing land; and when one of its principal granaries was 
in the power of a foe, it was in danger of a famine, and conse- 

uently of bread-riots. We have a glimpse of more than one 
able general among the slaves, though neither Salvius nor Athenion 
attained to the standard of Spartacus some years later. 

No portions of Cicero’s writings are so deservedly popular as 
those in which he deals with the history of eloquence, which 
indeed was the history of literature also in his time; and no 
chapters in Mr. Long's volume are more happily executed than 
those in which he treats of the same subject. His intimate 
acquaintance with the laws of Rome qualifies him for an historio- 
grapher of the Roman bar—a bar, it need hardly be added, of a 
very different character from that of any other people. There rode 
in Cromwell’s or Fairfax’s troops, indeed, a certain number of 
gentlemen of the long robe, whose practice was suspended by the 
troubles of the period, or whose inclinations led them to exchange 
the gown for the sword. The soldier, the statesman, and the 
orator were occasionally united in one and the same — among 
the Greeks; but this union had nearly fallen into disuse in the 
time of Demosthenes, and no t Athenian speaker, except 
Pericles, distinguished himself either in the field or on the sea, 
But “ the great men of Rome were soldiers, lawyers, and orators,” 
and passed with surprising facility, and sometimes with distin- 
guished success, from the forum or the senate tothe camp For prac- 
tical life, indeed, the education of a Roman gentleman was by far the 
most successful on record. A retired student or philosopher would, 
under the Commonwealth at least—unless physically weak, as in the 
case of the elder soa of the great Africanus—have been looked upon 
as a worthless member of society (nidering our Saxon forefathers 
would have called him) ; if he had not, indeed, been taken for a pro- 
digy. It was different under the Empire, when some of the best 
men of the State devoted themselves to peaceful studies in order to 
elude the jealousy of Cesar, his favourites, or his freedmen. But 
there was nothing in Republican days answering to the modern 
term “ bureaucracy;” and while many poets and historians were 
clients or even freedmen, if not Greeks by birth, philosophy was 
cultivated as an amusement only, or at most a useful and graceful 
appendage to men actively engaged in public affairs. We must 
content ourselves with recommending to notice Mr. Long’s os 
on the great masters of eloquence—L. Licinius Crassus and M. 
Antonius. 

Of the Social and first Civil Wars it is scarcely possible to obtain 
aclear conception. The details of modern battles or movements of 
armies communicated by the telegraph are scarcely less satisfactory 
than the accounts given by Appian or Plutarch of these wars ; and 
Plutarch and Appian are instructive guides compared with the 
epitomists, or the fragments of Dion and Diodorus. What can be 
done towards furnishing a clue to this labyrinth has been done b 
Mr. Long. His narrative indeed is far less interesting than Na 
Duray’s or M. Prosper Merimée’s, but it will stand the test of 
examination hetter than theirs, Even Mr. Long's doubts are often 
instructive—for hasty conclusions may be avoided when we are 
assured either that what we know is little beyond probable 
surmise, or that our knowledge is only a few degrees removed from 
mere ignorance. ‘Ihus much is certain, that after profuse expen- 
diture of life and treasure the Italians gained nearly all they 
demanded at the outset, but gained it only in appearance; that 
Rome conceded nearly all that was claimed ben her, but yielded 
it only in name; and, lastly, that when both social and civil com- 
batants laid their armour aside, the Commonwealth was sicklier 
than ever, Italy was immeasurably poorer and less populous, 
trade and agriculture were nearly ruined, and the peninsula and its 
age were ready to receive the first dictator, princeps, or tribune 
who should be bold enough to grasp supreme power and skilful 
ra to veil his assumption of it by time-honoured names and 
orms. 

Of the men who survived these wars, and stood firm and con- 
— amongst its ruins, Sulla is unquestionably the greatest, and 

rtorius the best. The story of the latter, indeed, aliost belongs 
to the romance of Roman history, not because it has been more 
adorned or is less veracious than many other stories of the time, 
but because of the character of its hero. Sertorius possessed a 
quality seldom vouchsafed to Komans; he was a singularly imagi- 
native man, and in this respect resembled the older of the Scipios ; 
and he owned a virtue also that was equally rare—that of being 
naturally a humane man. A follower of Marius, he appears to 
have countenanced or shared in no one of that savage leader's 
excesses. He was one born out of due time. Half a century later 
he would have vied with the mighty Julius in urbanity and good 
nature; a century and a half earlier he would have ranged 
with the illustrious men whose deeds in and war con- 
stitute the enduring worth and charm of the annals of Rome. 
Sulla, thinking aps that it was more than likely his enemies 
might write books about him, took the precaution of composin 
his own Memoirs. The loss of them is a grave one, since he woul 
have told us many things we can never know; and even were they 
an apology for much that he did, it is often ible to extract 
from a defence a grain or two of truth, or at least the means for a 
just bill of indictment. Mr. Long is more favourable to Sulla’s 
memory than many who have written of him. He does not make 
a hero of him, as it has become the fashion to do with some other 
questionable characters in history; he does not extenuate his 
cruelty, his violence, or the of his vrivate life; but he 


credits him with the qualities he undoubtedly —courage, 
self-confidence, ability, and success in daring enterprise. “ Therg 
is,” he says, “a savage grandeur in his contem tof danger and hig 
way of dealing with mankind, from the time when he went on hig 
hazardous expedition to seize J re up to the day of his death, 
In these respects, he is unequalled b 

history.” For his abdication many causes have been i 

Poets, like Byron, ascribe it to misanthropy, or a just estimation of 
the weakness and vices of mankind; philosophers, like Montesquieu, 
to a shrewd calculation of polic a the effect of the well-remem. 
bered terror inspired by him. Mr. Long believes that the 

for this bold and unlooked-for step “are not difficult to discover.” 
He did not “depart in savage grandeur home.” He was sur. 
rounded by a powerful bodyguard; “he had not parted with hig 
real power ” :— 

He had above a hundred thousand soldiers settled in different parts of 
Italy, who had served under him and been enriched by his bounty. In the 
city he had his ten thousand Cornelii ready to obey his orders, besides 9 
large body of other partisans. These men, who were devoted to him and 
formidable to his enemies, rested their aan of immunity for all that they 
had done on the continuance of Sulla’s | He had seized the supreme 
authority more from necessity than ambition, and he loved pleasure more 
power with all its troubles. If he had lived a little longer the state of | 
and the war in Spain would have called him again to active life, unless he 
had chosen to make way for other and younger men who were aspiring to 
be leaders in the State. He wisely gave up what he could not have main. 
tained ; and he was not guilty of the low and foolish ambition of attemp 
to secure to his son an impossible imperial power, or raising his family above 
the condition of Roman citizens. e was weary of war, and the twils of 
business and a city life; he wanted quiet, and he sought it on his estates near 
Cum, on the pleasant coast of Campania, where he amused himself with 
hunting and fishing and writing his memoirs. 

In the later chapters of the volume which we now reluctan 
close we obtain glimpses of Cesar and Cicero. In the next 
tion of his work these illustrious leaders of the Senate and the 
<< will afford Mr, Long occasions he has hitherto enjoyed but 
rarely, for a fuller and more interesting narrative. His materi 
though more abundant, will demand all his wonted care in win 
nowing the true from the false, the probable from the im ; 
for Cicero is not often a very credible witness, and, although Cxsar’s 
Commentaries are doubtless of a different complexion from the 
lost Memoirs of Sulla, yet even the great Dictator is not always to 
be trusted implicitly. We can easily fancy the author to be 
already rejoicing in his increased freedom for research and deseri 
tion, and feeling in some degree the pleasure recorded of himeelf 
by Dante on escaping from tortuous and dark paths into a region 
of purer air and steadier light :— 

Per correr miglior acqua alza le vele 
Omai la navicella del mio ingegno, 
Che lascia dietro a st mar s) crudele. 


VIGNETTES.* 


ISS PARKES would no doubt feel herself very much 
insulted if we should think it necessary to inform the 
ublic that the subjects of her biographical sketches are all 
fndies. It would imply a mortifying ignorance of her previous 
career in literature to suppose that any man throughout hi 
could possibly strike her as worthy of a biographical sketch. 
one sex could furnish illustrations of that purity and elevation 
character which it ought to be the chief business of biography 
to present for the example and edification of others. tha 
sex is certainly not that which has always usurped the 
foremost place in the mendacious page of history. “ The twelve 
women,” says Miss Parkes of the heroines of her book, “thus 
depicted, without any attempt at a connecting link between them, 
are as various in nationality, creed, habits of mind, and daily pur- 
suits as can well be imagined. There is a moral in the dissimi- 
larity which I leave to the intelligent reader.” We are not sure 
that we have fathomed the depths of this mysteriously significant 
remark. It may mean that nationality, pa habits of mind, and 
daily pursuits do not enter into that part of character to which the 
world is most largely indebted, and that a Russian, an Italian, and 
an Englishwoman may all be equally good wives and mothers. If 
this is what Miss Parkes means, we should have fancied that it 
belonged to the mass of things which go without saying. It 
would be rather premature to call a reader “ intelligent ” who had 
not py! discovered this for himself. But perhaps the intended 
moral of the dissimilarity is that those who accuse women of being 
all alike are shallow calumniators. However, the question of the 
moral the facts from Miss 
aying him too high a compliment, presumes that every intelli 
ier will be able to infer it. On the whole, the book would 
have been the better for some other connecting link than the sim- 
ple circumstance that all the articles of which it is com 
the good fortune to appear in a periodical which Miss Parkes 
was editing. Calling a dozen thinnish review articles 
the name of “vignettes” scarcely serves to change 
nature. The vignette is as thin as the review article was, nor 
can we see why a review of such a book as Miss Cornelia 
Knight's autobiography or Mrs. Delany’s journals and corre- 
spondence should be called a vignette. ‘However, nobody would 
, may perhaps buy them under the mysterious and ra' 
such name as that which she has so judi- 
ciously given them. 


* Vignettes. Twelve Biographical Sketches. Bessie Rayner Parkes. 
London: Alexander Strahan. 1866. By 
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“For something of the same reason which would prevent Miss 
Parkes from introducing anything so low as a male hero, she does 


not dream of either herself taking any interest, or asking her 


readers to take any, in a woman who did not do her duty. 
All her vignettes did their duty. Nebody could be ele- 
vated to the dizzy height of a vignette who failed in 


ig important point. If we accept Miss Parkes’s description 
they were @ most fearfully anxious set of ladies. One is 
anxious for her husband, another is anxious for her babies, a third 
jg anxious about the poor, a fourth about things in general. Miss 
Parkes writes as ——— Eliot’s character of Dolly Winthrop 
would have written if she ‘had been blessed with an aspiration to 
bea literary woman. We do not suppose the originals of the 
sonettes to be, or to have been, really penetrated with the tone 
of anxiety which the painter has transfused into her representa- 
tions of them. But perhaps the tone is hardly surprising in an 
anthoress who thinks the time is so much out of joint as Miss 
Parkes does. A world which tramples on and crushes down the 
spirit of its noblest souls, the souls of its women, may 
well inspire all sorts of dismal feelings in the bosom of 
one of these downtrodden beings. In only one case does Miss 
Parkes rise to a cheerful and hilarious enthusiasm —that, namely, 
of Miss Marriot K. Hunt, the daughter of Joab and Kesia Hunt. 
This lady ‘is an American, who “has created for herself a useful 
and respectable professional position as a sanitary physician in 
Boston.” She is not a “regularly educated and accredited 
physician,” like Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell; “her faculty and her 

»* in Miss Parkes’s beautiful but rather unmeaning phrase, 

“ appear to lie iu a loving insight into the lives of those who 
consult her, and a clear-headed recognition and enforcement of 
sanitary law.” What loving insight has to do with physic 
one cannot guess. An accurate knowledge of anatomy and 
ysiology and the pharmacopeeia would, in an a way, 
Be preferable to any quantity of loving insight. hy do 
not. Miss Parkes, and those who agree with her in wishing to 
make the position of women something different from what it is, 
see that it is this kind of foolish talk which is the chief means of 
keeping their cause back ? Let women be doctors by all means if 
they like, but they will want a great deal more than loving 
insight to assist nature in a case of typhus or “ye fever, or, for 
that matter, in a case of cut thumb or a headache. As if to show 
how weakly women can talk upon occasion, Miss Parkes quotes a 
long passage from Frederika Bremer, who visited Miss Harriot 
K. Hunt, and found that she was not “ without those sparks of a 
divine life which prove her to belong to the family of Aesculapius.” 
This is a rather dark saving, but it is lucid com with what 
follows. “But the round short figure,” she continues, “has wholly 
and entirely an earthly character, and nothiny in it indicates the 
higher ideal life except a pair of small, beautiful, and white hands, 
as soft as silk, almost too soft.” Too soft for what? And why 
should small, beautiful, and white hands indicate the higher 
ideal life? Surely one has often seen ladies with the most 
exquisite hands, and yet with the emptiest imaginable minds. It 
is not clear, moreover, why a round short figure should be antago- 
nistic to the higher ideal life, unless we are to believe that, by 
some huge exteusion of the phrenological doctrine from the head 
to the whole body, the size and quality of brain in some way 
conforms to the figure. It would be interesting, finally, to 
examine Miss Parkes, after the Socratic method, as to what plain 
meaning she attaches to “the higher ideal life.” We do not say 
there is no such thing, only there would be many advan- 
tages if the people who use these big hazy phrases 
she be quite sure that they could define them for general com- 

ension. 

It is the more strange that the authoress should coun- 
tenance this queer feminine cant, because, to judge from most 
of the “ vignettes,” her sympathies are all on the side of the sen- 
sible and kind-hearted women who do what work they find to 
their hands without those fearful outbursts of a thin self-conscious- 
ness, The good deeds of women with common sense, and not so 
much “ — ideal life” and “loving insight,” are her favourite 
I ev suspect that for a woman of a rare purity and dis- 
tinction of spirit, like Kugénie de Guérin, Miss »s would eare 
very little. She likes her heroines to be active workers; but 
she appears unable to resist the sentimental lackering of fine 
unmeaning moanings about the dream-chambers of the soul, 
and the various other invisible places of the heart. Very few 

can resist sentiment, but Miss Parkes has such a taste 
for honest work that she might have been expected to s 
us those dismal phrases which deface all that half the lite 
ladies in the country favour us with. Madame Mojon, the skete 
of whonf is the least thin in the book, was as little of a senti- 
mentalist as might be, yet her views were occasionally not of a 
kind caleulated to conciliate the approbation of most people. 
“Do you know,” she says in a letter to a friend, “I am seriously 

: of impoverishing my children for their good? I think it 
will tend to their moral progress, and that is why it rans in my 
head. I would diminish my rents, that my boyr might fee) prae- 

y the necessity of working, not merely as amateurs. Henn will 
in all probability devote himself to agriculture, an? thus we might 
je him an employment without his going eleewhere to seek it.” 

is certainly a case in point to illustrat. the Comtst doctrine 
that one great element of social renovacion will be found in the 
aathusiasm of women. And, apart from social reuovation. it illus- 
tates what smaller people than Comte have ofien noticed, the 


uncontrollable logic of the female mind. They never neg, oon rd 
or modify, and they hate qualifications and conditions. ving 
once resolved that idleness is a great curse, a woman immediately 
wishes to act strictly up to her principle by taking the most down- 
right and apes measures to prevent her children from bei 
icted by the curse; and so she cuts off their inheritance. This 
Madame Mojon, it may be observed, was not thoroughgoing in her 
views about female “emancipation.” Woman, according to her, “to 
deserve such an emancipation, must not seek to go out of her own 
sphere. She need not take part in the aflairs of Government, cause 
herself to be nominated for the House of Deputies, as certain mad 
people have claimed in their writings, but she could be the tutelary 
angel of the family; there her beneficent influence should be exer- 
cised. As a means of succeeding in the fulfilment of her duties, the 
very highest cultivation of her mind, far from doing her any harm, 
would be of the greatest service to her. It is half boonteg things, 
and extravagant vanity, which spoils equally men and women— 
never true and profound science.” This is very sound and sen- 
sible, and we wish Miss Parkes had applied the doctrine of half 
knowing things to what is still worse—half writing things, and 
then wholly republishing them. There are other passages in the 
book which show, if it needed showing, that not all women are 
iven up to the wateriness of the higher ideal life. La Sceur 
ie, for example, by genuine strength and vigour of character, 
acquired an influence over men which only a very few of the 
strongest men ever acquire over one another. Miss Parkes gives 
various instances of this. “A young man to whom she had 
rendered much service had not turned out well. She told him 
that on his next misdemeanour he must leave Paris.” Of 
course the next offence came to pass in due time. ‘ Mon- 
sieur,” she said, “an occupation is waiting for you at Constan- 
tinople, your fare is settled, here is your passport, go and 
pack up your portmanteau; you must leave to-night.” The 
young man naturally begged for a little time to arrange his 
affairs. But “she had forecast everything, she was inflexible, 
and that very evening the young man, over whom she had no 
authority but that of the ascendency of her character, left for 
Constantinople, without ever dreaming of disobedience.” This is 
a far better kind of thing than ever so much loving insight. 


THE SEVEN BISHOPS.* 


Mss STRICKLAND is in the present volume considerably 
more sober than in any work of hers which we have before 
come across. The contemp!ation of Bishops may well be supposed 
to be less exciting than the contemplation of Queens, and the con- 
templation of Saints is decidedly more edifying than that of 
Bachelor Kings. The Life of Bishop Ken is a subject decidedly 
more appropriate for a lady's pen than the Lite of King William 
Rutus. Of course the old leaven still remains. Miss Strickland 
could not be expected to write about things which happened in 
1638 without having a good many flings at the Dutch hing and 
his Queen. She could not be expected to draw all her characters 
exactly in the colours in which they appear in Lord Macaulay. 
She could not be expected to mete out exactly the same measure 
to Turner and to Trelawney. Still there is a distinct change—a 
change symbolized by the remarkable searcity of Miss Strickland’s 
favourite italics, She has evidently been trying to be good; but, 
as sometimes happens in such cases, the praiseworthy attempt has 
brought a little aulness in the train of the goodness. We are not 
sure that we do not like Miss Strickland best when she does not try 
to be good ; when she is spiteful, she is at least lively. And todo 
her justice, her liveliness is not a liveliness of bad jokes and preten- 
tious metaphors. She has nothing whatever in common with the 
penny-a-liner, liveliness is honest, feminine spite, 
rather small perhaps now and then, but every bit of it in earnest ; 
every bit comes from the bottom of the heart. We feel sure that. 
Miss Strickland never plays off a paradox us, She firmly 
believes that one Mary Stuart was as » and that another 
Mary Stuart was as wicked, as she tells us they were. Her 
partisanship is therefore highly amusing, and it is in a certain 
sense respectable. On the whole, we think that the more spiteful 
Miss Strickland is, the better she succeeds. We are therefore 
relieved whenever she falls back into her old ways. She is greater 
in sarcasm than in panegyric, more successful in the lives of 
sinners than in those of saiuts. She is perhaps a little heavy over 
Ken, but her old liveliness returns with Trelawney. But one 
merit runs through both lives. Miss Strickland’s style is certainly 
r enough; but it is always natural, always intelligible. 
either Ken nor Trelawney tempts her into a single sentence of 
fine writing. 
It would be amusing 


mentioned in this volume fi in the pages of Miss Strickland 
and in the of Lord y- Direct comparison i 
Miss Strickland avoids as much as " a has the a 
not to attempt a rival piece to acaulay's unsurpassa 

deseription of the trial of the Bishops. And, wetting aside the dif- 
ference of manner, we Go not suppose that, in point of matter, 
Miss Strickland is eny more unfair than Lord Macaulay. Each is 
a partisan, each tells the story trom a party point of view. Even 
Bishop Turner's nuse looks quite ditieveut in the eyes of the 
Jacobite and in the eyes of the Williamite. Lord Macaulay does 


* The Li the Seven Bi committed to the Tower in 1688. 
Agnes Londva : Ball & Daldy. 1866. 
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not say, but he very clearly insinuates, that Turner's nose was | the Trelawneys in some age certainly not later than the sixth 
exceedingly ugly. ‘‘ His nose was such as none who had seen it | century :— 
could forget.” This is the description of an enemy; Lord Britain had been changed into England by the Angles, its language int 
Macaulay would not have spoken of King William’s nose in such | Teutonic, and its Celtic Dg oman nto serfs. However, the Trela 
away. The lady, who must be allowed to be a better judge on in the west ; 
such point, speaks in quite enctherswain:— Cornish land intact from the foot of the Saxon invader, and British 
When adverting to the dangerous predicament in which his friend, the | uncorrupted on the lips of Cornish men. Nor did these bold British chief 
Bishop of Ely, stood at the time the proclamation was issued, Sancroft | alone defend the temporal happiness of their country. “The Christi 
observes “ that it would be wonderful, considering my lord of Ely’s very | of the West” was especially guarded by their swords from the worshi: pers 
remarkable appearance, if he escaped.” Francis Turner was singularly | of Saxon fiends, from-the onslaughts of the priests of Thor the Th 
handsome, of a commanding height, with a finely formed Roman nose, lofty | and Wooden the Wild, who craved for human victims. 
and expansive forehead, expressive dark eyebrows and eyes, black hair, and So passed the dim dark ages, when Trelawne never lacked a Trelawn to 
a clear complexion. Notwithstanding these personal peculiarities, the | defend the “ Christianity of Exeter” and Cornwall. At last better tines 
deprived bishop obtained a safe retreat from the peril with which he was | arrived, and throughout their Angle-land the dominant Saxon pagans sub. 
threatened. mitted to the Cross, and the whole island became Christian; yet the 
Miss Strickland doubtless knows best; as Wilkes squinted no head people peculiarly British and exclusive 
more than a gentleman ought to squint, we have no doubt that | {ting the royalty of our Anglo-Norman kings. 
Turner’s nose was no bigger than a nonjuring Bishop’s nose ought | We [always thought that the Trelawneys belonged to Comwall 
to be. Still the words of Sancroft, taken alone, would have led | strictly so called; but if they had to resist any worshippers of 
us to much the same conclusion as Lord Macaulay, and we are | Woden—Thor, by that name, is, we must explain to Miss Stri 
sorry for the ugliness of our race—or perhaps only of our sex— | not an English, but a purely Scandinavian deity—they must haye 
when we find that to be si ly handsome and of a commanding | lived a good deal further to the east, somewhere not nearer to the 
height are things so rare that Miss Strickland can speak of them | Land’s End than Somerset or Dorset. Surely Miss Strickland 
as “ personal peculiarities.” But it is not only about the Bishop’s | does not fancy that Ecgberht and A®thelstan a age idols? 
nose that our authorities differ. Did Turner, unbetrayed by his | Such a belief is ible; we have known people who thought 
nose, find a refuge in France? Lord Macaulay says, Yes. Miss | themselves scholars who believed that Gregory the Great sent 
Strickland, on the authority of his own letters, says, No. Take | William the Conqueror to convert the heathen English. 
Sancroft again ; of course the colouring of the two descriptions is | But we will leave the old and Trelawneys, and come down 
exactly opposite, and we do not doubt that the real Sancroft | to the new and bad one who took the oaths to wicked William 
would be found somewhere between the two. But how about | and still wickeder Mary. Miss Strickland now waxes fierce, and 
the facts? “ Sancroft,” says Lord Macaulay, “had as little to | a few italics appear. Sir Jonathan, nominated to the see of 
compain of as any man whom a revolution has ever hurled down | Bristol, complains, not unreasonably, that he is likely to be rui 
from an exalted station. He had at Fressingfield, in Suffolk, a | as “the income of Bristol is not greater than 300/. per annum; 
patrimonial estate, which, together with what he had saved during | and the expense in consecration, first fruits, and settlemen will 
a primacy of twelve years, enabled him to live, not indeed as he | require 2,000/.” Had Trelawney been a nonjuror, Miss Stri 
had lived when he was the first peer of Parliament, but in the | would have thought it hard that he should have to pay down at 
style of an opulent country gentleman.” We absolve Lord | once nearly seven years’ income of his new preferment. But 
Macaulay from meaning to insinuate that the deprived Archbishop people who take the oaths to William and Mary must not com- 
lived in all respects in the style of those country gentlemen—but | plain, even while they are still loyal subjects of James. But we 
perhaps they were the less opulent sort—whom he describes in his es read the sentence over several times to find out why the 
first volume. But how about the savings? how about the patri- | word “expense” is printed in italics. When Miss Strickland 
monial estate? Miss Strickland tells us that prints a word in a quotation in italics, it commonly means that she 
Archbishop Sancroft went forth from Lambeth, after he had been in the | thinks there is something funny init. But what is there funny 
receipt of its large revenues fourteen years, poor as when he first entered it, | about the word “ expense”? After some searching of heart, we 
taking nothing with him but his staff and his books. He had devoted all the | conclude that the fun lies in Trelawney spelling “ expense ” and not 


incomings of his see to the noble object of amplifying small livings, assisting | «& ” . : f 

in rebuilding St. Paul's Cathedral and Chelsea College, ‘in liberal | = 
itality to boundless charity to ost srammar wi 

feeding those of Lambeth. . = ale’ joke or crime of being at once Bishop and Baronet follows Trelawn 


— : ife. is “ Bi ir Jonathan,” “ Right Reverend 
About the patrimonial estate, we cannot make out, from Miss bya, Miss Stricklan to be beli 
Strickland’s rather confused account, whether the estate at Fres- 0, tere 
singfield, called Ufford Hall, really belonged to Sancroft himself 
Fressingfield—a younger son's portion — but whether he had | ('Y very unbecoming in a bishop to swear.”  “ I do not swear as bishop,” 
actually succeeded to his father’s estate we cannot make out. At rejoined the right reverend violator of the third commandment, with shame- 
any rate, according to her, he did not live in the Hall, but in a | Jess facetiousness ; “ when I swear it is as Sir Jonathan ‘Irelawny, a country 
“ cottage” which he built for himself a little way off, and in the | gentleman and a baronet.” 


meanwhile in a hired house. There, according to Miss Strickland . . ; 

verty.” | Here again we have little doubt that the truth lies Elector. And Miss Strickland leaves out the excellent retort, 
tween the two accounts, Sancroft was # single man, and his | «whon the Devil takes the Elector, what will become of the 

amall original property might very likely be enough to keep him in Archbishop?” She then plunges, one does not see by what con- 

equality <f the cae deswiption nection of ideas, into a subject on which she should have sent in 
and the poverty of the other. That he is a suffering saint in one | } °. Vi ws to the Public Schools Commission :— 

version and the “sourest and narrowest” of mortals in the other, : ol : 

is no more than we should take for granted. J nbn 
We must however, while talking of Sancroft, quote one bit  1ubtful as to its wisdom, in the customs of the a. 

© Surely, a boy might make his own bed, and yet not be “ servile,” sweep 
which comes much nearer to fine writing than anything that Miss away a little dust, and yet not be “foul.” ‘ihe bishop had better have. 
Strickland commonly indulges in. “ Sancroft had seen spring | charged their warden to see that they performed their purifications effectu- 
twice fling her green mantle over the pastoral meads of Fressing- | ally. Here are his ideas on the subject :— 
field, since he had been ejected from his gn palace, and “ Letter of Trelawny, Lord Bishop of Winchester, to the Warden of 
found rest from the turmoils of public life in his native village.” Wykeham School. 

Different seasons seem to find different admirers. Our ancestors “ Sept. 16th, 1708. 


counted by winters; King Stephen reigned nineteen of them, | _ “When I was last at Winchester I thought it would be much for the 
. health and cleanliness of the children of the that there should be bed- 
ponies they wee. Is story-books, - ecially when the makers appointed by the warden for them, and the children be relieved from 


age of young ladies is in question, we always hear of so many | the servile and foul office of making their own beds and keeping their 
summers. Miss Strickland goes in for spring. Autumn, as far | chamber clean. And also that during the winter half year, between 
as we know, has no friends. ‘l'o be sure, though a very respectable | Michaelmas and Lady-day, they should not be obliged to rise before six 
profitable time ear, rhaps less of romance | o'clock in the morning.” 

ut it than any of the three. But observe the discretion of | wing story, if true, is very odd. What can Sir 
Miss Strickland, even in her romantic fit. She confines herself to | ae Thelewney, or te iy deo. do with @ Bishop's throne in his 
the safe generality of the “green mantle” ; she has nothing to tell private house ? : : 

And 


us about daisies or cowslips or any other flower in particular. sine 
yet one would have thousht that one would be much safer to find |, Am incident which has lately occurred revived for a short time the long: 


daisies at Fressingtield than one could be on Tower Hill. forgotten memory of the lord bishop Sir Jonathan Trelawny. The present 


i a i i ion concerning 

Let us turn from Sancroft to Trelawney. We might be inclined the 
to dispute Miss Strickland’s position that “Earl, or baron, or | Reverend Sir Jonathan ‘Trelawny, Bishop of Winchester, might be con- 
baronet, had not in the Church of England ever blended the duties | signed to him. His desire was courteously complied with by — “ 
of the temporal with the ecclesiastical noble before the time of chapter, and Sir / od bishop 
Sir Jonathan Trelawney.” We believe that Nathanael, Lord ™#%r4l ancestor, the last eurvivor of the seven bishops a 
Crewe, Bishop of Durham, did not succeed to his temporal peerage | Before Miss Strickland writes another book on an ecclesiastical 
till later, but how of Fulk Basset, Reginald Pole, and Henry of | subject, we must seriously exhort her to get up a few of the com- 
Blois? If not Earls, two of them at least were what nowadays | mon ecclesiastical technicalities. Perhaps a tew hints from 
would be called Princes. And does Miss Strickland belong to that Mackenzie Walcott might not be out of place. We get such 
sect—composed, we had always thought, exclusively of nets vulgarisms as “the living of Bottesford was presented to Dr. 
themselves—which looks on mets as “noble”? Again, we White by the Earl of Rutland” (p. 135), “ the were oe Therfield 
should like to know something more about the exploits of | was presented to Francis Turner” (p. 152), “ Lord Maynard pre- 
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him with the living of Easton” (p. 240). At last Miss 
Strickland finds out what the words “present” and “ presenta- 
tion” mean—that it is not making your friend a am 
put presenting a clerk to the Bishop for institution. Lloy 
“presented to a living by Elias Ashmole,” in 
r form. But to counterbalance this unusual accuracy, we 
ae in the next page that the same Lloyd had an “extraordinary 
shower of preferments.” Extraordinary indeed! “ The first was 
the prebend of Ripon [was there only one ?]; then the prebends of 
Woodford and Willsford, in the cathedral of Salisbury, and the 
residentiary of Sarum followed.” We are fairly floored by the 
rice called a “ presidentiary,” of which we do not remember that 
Mr. Walcott says anything, and we stumble somewhat at the dis- 
tinction between Salisbury and Sarum. Old Sarum certainly 
returned two members to Parliament long afterwards; was it also 
blessed with a “ presidentiary”? We can think of nothing else. 

One still more extraordinary piece of ecclesiastical law brings us 
back to our friend Sir Jonathan :— 

Of Sir Jonathan Trelawny’s ecclesiastical acts as Bishop of Exeter, one 
only has survived him, his notation of his re-consecration of his old chapel at 
‘yyelawne, which had been the place of devotion for his ancestors since the 
time when it was rebuilt in Henry VL’s reign. Surely to re-consecrate a 

consecrated by so many ages of family prayer, was a work of superero- 
ration. He did it, however, according to the inscription therein, with much 
solemnity, on Sunday, November 23rd, 1701. 
Yet directly afterwards we read :— 

Trelawny was declared Bishop of Winchester, June 

1 ~ br 4 consecrated. and took the oaths ne such, June 14th, at = 
Church, Cheapside. 
If a chapel may not be reconsecrated, it is rather remarkable that 
a Bishop may. The “declaration ” of a Bishop is a ceremony of 
which we never before heard, but that a Bishop of Exeter 
needs a new consecration to make him Bishop of Winchester is 
the newest and most remarkable addition to the Corpus Juris 
Canonici that we ever came across. 


PAUL HEYSE’S TALES.* 


N% more than two or three living Germans have attained a 
European celebrity as writers of fiction. Plenty of novels 
are produced in Germany, but they are generally such heavy 
reading as to be better fitted for inducing slumber than giving 
intellectual pleasure. Even the best of their class, those by 
Freytag for example, are terribly serious works. In Debit and 
Credit there are chapters which few can peruse without yawning. 
The productions of minor writers are wholly filled with chapters 
equally didactic and wearisome. It is true that native authors 
have t difficulties to contend against in obtaining readers, 
Beary Peendl and English novel of = merit is translated into 
German, or else read in the original. With all their patriotism, 
the Germans cannot be tempted to prefer the clumsy and tedious 
works of fiction made at home to the livelier and pleasanter ones 
imported from abroad. That they would welcome with heartiness 
any really good novel written by one of themselves admits of no 
question; the popularity of Auerbach and Freytag places it 
beyond doubt. 
their novelists are inferior to those of France and England, some 

of their story-tellers may claim a place among the first of the day. 
Indeed, the quantity of tales written by Germans is extraordinary. 
Every year akong number of almanacks are issued in Germany, and 
in each are several tales. Of course the greater proportion may be 
truthfully labelled trash; yet some are very excellent reading, 
and contrast favourably with the contents of the Christmas 
Numbers with fantastic titles which the enlightened British 
Soy is persuaded to purchase and supposed to enjoy. Herr 

ul Heyse has a great reputation among his countrymen, 
still more among his countrywomen, as a writer of good stories. 
He has published six collections of them, and each has 
through several editions. All are noteworthy for skilfulness of 
construction, for ease and finish of style. They are equally re- 
markable for being intensely German. We do not use this phrase 
in a di ing sense. We consider it to be highly praiseworthy 
when a writer makes his countrymen stand before us in their true 
characters, with their actions coloured by their national prejudices, 
feelings, and virtues. It is easy to spy out weak points and 
imagine laudable motives, to write a satire or a eulogy. When 
dealing with his countrymen, Herr Heyse has the tact to avoid 
either extreme. On the other hand, when depicting, as he is very 
fond of doing, the scenes and people of Italy, he frequently over- 
does the picture, his enthusiasm overbalancing his judgment. 

The truly German spirit which animates the tales of Herr 
Heyse is clearly felt when we consider how a French writer 
would have treated similar themes. Given, for instance, such a 
case as that of a midnight interview and a declaration of love 
between the son of @ nobleman and his sister's handmaid, a 
Frenchman of the highest moral sentiments would make us feel, in 
his account of what passed, the dangers to which the pair were 
exposed. It is doubtful if, under any circumstances, he would 
refrain from treating the subject so as to show that human nature 
had yielded to temptation. Herr Heyse, on the other hand, deals 
without violating the laws of probability, that promptin 
almost irresistible can be More than once diss be 
treat similar problems in these tales, and always with the like 


skill. That he should do so proves, however, his fondness for 
artifice rather than his power as an imaginative writer. It 
indicates a taste for that sensational style of which the trick 
is to devise puzzles. Whenever a writer di for the 
sake of effect or in order to inculcate a lesson, the facts which 
are at the basis of human nature and direct all human actions, he 
becomes artificial and runs the risk of becoming morbid. Now, 
despite the charms of an exquisite style and an apparent simplicity 
of diction, Herr Heyse does often produce tales marked with these 
faults. In the volume before us, the one called “Cleopatra” 
is a striking exemplification of this. 

A young nobleman about to espouse his cousin takes her, a few 
days before the wedding, to view the house he had prepared for 
her reception. The lady and her aunt are both enraptured with 
the dwelling and itsappurtenances. The former is especially pleased 
with the aviary which her intended had purchased with a view to 
gratify her. While admiring it, a monkey clutches at her cloak, and 
after a struggle tears 2 meee off and carries it to his cage. This 

ives a shock to the whole party. A still greater effect is pro- 
uced by a statue of Cleopatra which they see in the study. It 
had been sent in order to see whether or not it would suit a vacant 
niche. So painful was the — made by the sight on the 
whole y, and on the gentleman in particular, that it was 
resolved to get rid of it without delay. The ladies having departed, 
and the master of the house being left alone, he spends some time 
contemplating the statue with feelings of a very mixed kind. 
A friend enters, and finds him thus occupied. To this friend he 
relates in detail an adventure which he in Paris several years 
previously, He had there met with a girl who had fallen in love 
with him, and from whom he had separated after atime. Her 
name was Cleopatra; her father was a Frenchman, her mother an 
Arab, and she been born in t. The bust was a perfect 
reproduction of her features ; hence the surprise which the sight had 
caused tohim. In all this there is nothing very unusual or romantic, 
but stranger events followed the introduction of the statue into 
the house. Shortly after its owner had gone to bed, he heard a 
noise in the study; thereupon he rose, came down stairs, and 
beheld the monkey which had done the mischief during the day 
sitting on the table in front of the statue. Beaten with a stick, 
and unable to escape from the room, the animal oy for pro- 
tection in the lap of Cleopatra. The master of the house could 
not then strike the animal again. Leaving the room for a minute, 
he found on his return that the monkey had disappeared. The 
next night he was unable to sleep, being tormented by s 
thoughts, and, hoping to get relief by removing the statue, he 
rose and carried it to a summer-house in the garden. Before he 
had reached the place, he felt two cold hands around his neck; 
the monkey had come behind him and leapt on his shoulders. 
After a struggle, in which he was seriously injured by the an 
brute, he threw it off. He went back to bed, slept soun 
throughout the - portion of the next day, and on the fol- 
lowing morning he appeared at his friend’s house with a livid face 
and disordered ade: He had a dreadful tale to tell of what had 
occurred during the night. The monkey and Cleopatra had 
played their in a scene which had driven him to the verge of 
insanity. e shall not continue our narrative. Suffice it to sa 
that, as in all similar cases, everything comes right in the 
which means that the contemplated marriage takes place. 

Judging from the plot of this tale, it would seem impossible to 
fill upwards of eighty pages with details which could attract any 
reader. The whole appears too absurd to give any pleasure 
to others than very little children. Yet the fact is the re- 
verse, for the cleverness with which the story is narrated 
renders us temporarily insensible to the absurdity of the ne 
The whole is presented to us with that naturalness which 
is the result of artistic arrangement. Still, with all these merits, 
this and other tales of the same author would be even more 
welcome were they less artificial. It is the tive of a 
story-teller to invent startling incidents, but it is a mistake when 
any writer racks his mind for the p of depicting monsters in 
the garb of human beings. He should never introduce the super- 
natural as a means of attracting attention. Let him make men 
and women play what pranks he pleases, but let him refrain from 
employing a monkey as if he were a messenger from another 
and a hotter world, and endowing an inanimate statue with 
the functions of a thinking creature. In a satire these things may 
figure with effect. In tales like those before us they do not even 
excite a laugh. 

Herr Heyse is not prone to humorous delineations, preferring to 
depict the play of the more serious passions to calling into exercise 
the risible muscles. Love and death are the incidents of which he 
makes constant use, and the love of his characters is generally 
unrequited, while their deaths occur under horrible circumstances. 
A great deal of his popularity in Germany is attributable to the 
sombreness of his tales. He gives his female readers plenty of 
opportunities for shedding tears—a pastime in which sentimental 

oung ladies take as much delight in Germany as in England. 

at he can also please the larger and more sensible class by 
whom weeping over imaginary woes is regarded as foolish, is 
evinced by the last of the five tales in this volume. The hero 
is the of wy small an had himself 
so greatly by his architect ents in designing a guard- 
house for the State, and a wall to Gockine tia Gail of its 


* Fiinf neue Novellen, Von Paul Heyse. Berlin: 1866. 


ruler, that the latter sent him to Italy for the purpose of ex- 
amining and reporting on the hanging towers of. Piss, Bologna, 
and Modena. ject was to prove the resemblance between 
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them and a similar tower in the ruler’s park. He visited Pisa 
last, and, while looking for rooms there, he entered a house which 
him greatly, because of the large table in the room to be 
et. On this he could lay his maps and plans, and work 
with comfort. In order to have the use of this table he 
was prepared to make any sacrifice. The lady of the house, 
who was a widow, made difficulties about letting the 
room; but these he overcame by the warmth of his manner 
towards her, which she interpreted to mean love for her 
rson, while it was dictated by love for the large table. The fun 
Sous after he is established in his rooms. He is delighted to 
have had a bac. The widow is surprised at not receiving the 
expected prop He is engaged to be married on his return 
home—this is one obstacle to his acceding to the overtures 
indirectly made; another reason is, that he has a considerable 
aversion for the widow. His perplexity is great. Her pertinacity 
is unexampled. Driven to extremities, he resolves to escape, 
preferring to forego the advantages of the table to being forced 
into a match aguinst his will, The disappointment of the 
scheming widow is twofold; for, on following him after he had 
furtively left Pisa, she is brought face to face with her husband, 
whom she supposed to have been slain by brigands, but who had 
fled from his home because unable to endure her tongue and 
temper. 

Trifling though the plot is, yet, in this as in other instances, the 
manner in which the story is told more than compensates for all 
deficiencies, Polished, artistic, and ae a vivid fancy, Herr 
Heyse has the requisites for writing fascinating tales. His poems 
are weak, something more being necessary to the true poet than 
ability to pen elegant verses. As it is better to do one thing 
well than several imperfectly, he will act wisely in restricting 
himself to the branch of literature wherein he is qualified to 
excel. His tales may be recommended to English readers for 
their utility as well as for their interest. In the produc- 
tions of no other contemporary will a foreigner gather a better 
notion of how different classes ot Germans converse, or a better 
knowledge of idiomatic German than by an attentive perusal of 
the tales of Herr Paul Heyse. This praise is greater than it may 
appear at first sight. We could not advise a German to study, for 
a like reason, the works of Mr. Dickens, 


QUINET’S FRENCH REVOLUTION.* 


Az the lapse of three quarters of a century, the French 


and insoluble problems of modern historical tragedy. It still 
devours and begets frech histories of itself, as, while it was being 
enacted, it devoured and begot the successive broods of its own 
childven. With ty f fresh narrative of its terrible struggles that 
we read, we think for the time that we understand it more 


thoroughly and truly; and again and again we fall back into | 


feeling that, however familiar our memories may become with its 
facts, we understand it just as little as before. Even the vivid 
and profound truth of Mr. Carlyle’s imagination, the sincerity 
of his wide sympathies, and the pathos of which his brilliant 


history is full, do not succeed in proving why the Revolution 
took the turn it did take, beyond the simple reason that it | 
was apparently destined to take that turn and no other. Mr. 
Carlyle’s words bring us as close to the scenes which he paints as 
a spectator of average sanity can be brought by his senses to the 
incoherencies of a lunatic asylum within the walls of which he is 
placed. We see the result of the conflict of uncontrolled passions | 
acting under laws in some way alien to those which govern the 
motives of ordinary men, but the clue to the moment or the 
method in which the French =r and its Government 
went mad is still denied us. We can see clearly enough 
that a revolution of some sort had become an absolute neces- 
sity, and such a revolution as could hardly be made with 
rosewater. We may trace a particular event back to its imme- 
diate particular cause; but how or why the belief in the sacred 
right of insurrection should have produced those particular 
chapters in the “Epos of Universal History” which are specifi- 
cally termed the French Revolution, remains, to Mr. Carlyle and 
his readers, a mysterious subject for sad irony and transcendent pity. 
It may perhaps content impartial foreign students to dwell upon 
the broad terrible etiects and dramatic contrasts or sequences of 
French history from 1789 to the establishment of the Empire. 
But it is natural that all thinking Frenchmen of to-day should 
still seek to analyse more deeply and understand more thoroughly 
the great internecine struggle in which their grandfathers were 
actors, and to which, among all its madness, they still point as the 
origin of the social rights of which they boast, and of the political 
rights which they are still seeking to realize. France of the nine- 
teenth century, which but for the Revolution (if such a “ but” 
had been par yw have taken some entirely different colour 
from that which belongs to her now, cannot help studying over 
and over again the reasons why so great a national effort, honestly 
made in so great a cause, has left such an incomp'ete and unsatis- 
factory result as its legacy to future generations. “Tout un 
peuple s'est écrié par des millions de voix, ‘ libre ou | 
mouir!’ Pourquoi des hommes qui ont su si admirablement | 
mourir n’ont-ils pu ni su étre libres? Voila la question qui se 
pose d’elle-méme. Je la retrouve dans les termes oi elle s'est 


Par Edgar Quinet. La Croix, Verboeckhoven et Cie 


résentée, il y a plus d’un demi-siécle, & Mounier et a 
Suc isthe thesis of the latest work of M. 
the liberal and philosophical historian, who has paid before now 
for the unorthodox liberality of his opinions. Not so much 
a fresh history of the Revolution as a calm and search. 
ing analysis of the known historical facts which are supposed to 
be familiar to all his readers, it is full of the literary in 
involved in the — enunciation and illustration of great and 
momentous principles. It will be read, in France or out of 
France, with the admiration and respect due to the high spirit of 
patriotism in which it has been conceived, and the rules of charit. 
able historical justice which have governed its elaboration. Thoge 
who may differ most widely from many of the conclusions drawn 
by M. Quinet cannot but feel that, in unravelling under his 
guidance the tragical errors of the French revolutionists, they 
have added something to their knowledge of historical truth gs 
well as of human nature. 

It is easy to see, through the whole of M. Quinet’s two sub. 
stantial volumes of the history of the years which preceded the 
First Empire, an uplifted finger constantly pointing towards the 
Second Empire. The writer is too sincere and impassioned g 
Liberal not to wish to draw every moral that may foster into 
fuller life whatever aspirations towards political freedom now lurk 
in the bosom of France. This is what you aimed at in 1789, and 
here is the point at which you are in 1865; that was the ideal 
goal towards which the whole will of the French nation was 
yearning and struggling under Louis XVI, and, after so man 
miserable and mad blunders, this state of apparent moral p | 

olitical stagnation is empirically found to suit the French people 

est under Napoleon III.—is the whisper which underruns every 
reflection that M. Quinet makes. The gist of the book is, not 
merely to enlighten young France on historical examples, but to 
teach her to understand and apply principles. History, he says, 
was never better known than in our time, and never less usefully, 
We know exactly what Hannibal should have done before Rome, 
Brutus at Philippi, Etienne Marcel at Paris, Napoleon at Waterloo, 
We know with equal infallibility what Mirabeau, Louis XVL, 
Danton, Robespierre ought each to have said, and the moment 
at which each of them failed. But— 
au sortir de la, s’il se trouve devant nous, non pas demain, mais aujour- 
@bui, non pas ce soir, mais au moment méme oi je parle, la plus petite 
difficulté sous nos pas, nous hésitons, nous ne savons que résoudre : ou plutét 
nous nous précipitons follement et aveuglément dans le parti le plus mauvais, 
dans l'idée la plus fausse, la subtilité la moins ingénieuse, le piége le plus 


- } : | grossier. [Et nous y restons embarrassés et plongés sans méme essayer d’en 
Revolution still remains one of the most remarkable, pregnant, | 


sortir. Seulement, nous reprenons le fil de notre pensée et nous concluons 
avec une assurance magnifique: Si Annibal, Brutus, Etienne Mareel, 
Napoléon eussent fait ce que je disais tout & Vheure, ils n’eussent pas péri 
misérablement. 

So little profit do men draw from the light of past experience. 

Probably there are few countries of which this is more true 
than of the one of which M. Quinet is speaking. The instinct of 
applying historical precedentsis not gained by reading history, but 
by making history. For centuries before 1789, the national 
history of France had been made, not by the people itself, but 
by a series of arbitrary rulers; and the first impulse of the nation, 
on rising against arbitrary power, was to break loose from the 
history that had been so made, and establish a new starting- 
point for the destinies of France. By tacit or express consent 
nothing was to be learnt from the past. The traditions of States- 
General which had not been convoked for the last hundred and 
fifty years were instinctively felt to be inapplicable, within a few 
yards of the Court whose every idle etiquette was based upon a 
tradition immovable but by the will of the great central object of 
Court reverence. Every part of the new social and political 
scheme was to be evolved out of pure abstract principles of right, 
aided only by illustrations from the great idealized histon 
events and personages of Greece and Rome, but a little less 
abstract than principles. “Une nation obligée de renier son his- 
toire, voila le point de dé ” which, according to M. Quinet, 
was taken in the States-General by the Tiers Etat, and the sections 
of the clergy and nobility that joined them. Since 1789, France 
has made, though in disjointed and inconsecutive volumes, a suffi- 
ciently large and remarkable history to draw her own parallels 
and lessons from. M. Quinet’s moral is that the France of the 
future must go to that historical field for her most valuable 
precedents, and the aim of his work is to draw from its failures 
and disappointments such cogent political lessons as may react most 
beneficially on the history that has yet to be made. Liberty, a8 
M. Quinet epigrammatically says somewhere, “ ne peut se passe? 
d’ancétres. Si l'on parvenait a eflacer la mémoire, on étouilerait 
Yavenir.” The future is not to be stifled, if M. Quinet can prevent 
2 by inscribing on an enduring tablet the results of the record of 

e past. 

It is a commonplace remark now, that the thunderstorm of the 
French Revolution might just as well have burst in any year from 
the commencement of the eighteenth century. It hung over the 
head of France till 1789, as an electric cloud does hang, till the 
last slight puff of air or change of temperature destroys its unstable 
balance, and lets loose the force it holds; suspended, as M. Quinet 
says, by the extreme patience of the people, to fall with a greatet 
crash at last. It is difficult, in short, to fix a date in French 
history at which the crash might not have come. But it 1s 
equally true that neither extreme of the social scale, nor any 
human prescience that lay between them, had the dimmest vision 
of the kind of crash that was coming. Sensible foreign observers, 
like Horace Walpole, Dr. Moore, or Captain Collier, came and went, 
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. no sign that the patience of the people was capable of 

weed nr4 or that anything was wrong that an energetic 

qnd determined —a might not cure. The Court nobility 
n the 


gontinued to live, as days of St. Simon, physically and in- 
tellectually shut up in the crystal spheres of Versailles and Marli, 
pelieving them to be the extent of the world; and the masses 
would have been equally surprised with the Court if, five years 
before the Revolution, they could have seen what was in store for 
them. Even after the meeting of the States-General, when 
[ouis XVI. told the Orders that, if they could not agree, “ seul 
‘9 ferai le bien de mes ion ay a he honestly thought himself to | 
te uttering a promise which he could and would perform, and a | 
saying that should be as remarkable as his ancestor's, “ L’ Etat, c'est | 
moi.” None seriously believed that the whole fabric of French | 
existence was an inverted pyramid, round which the antiquated 
geaffolding that had been used in its building was mouldering | 
jnto touchwood. None saw that the great deficit of State 
fands which Turgot and Necker and Calonne could neither 
cure nor adjourn, was only the symptom and type of a deeper | 
evil; a8 M. Quinet puts it, “que cette banqueroute pécuniaire, 
acceptée davance par les ministres, n’était que l’accessoire 
de la banqueroute morale, religieuse, politique de tout le passé 
accumulé.” The powers that had been, and the powers that were 
to be, came from either side, in the good faith of unconsciousness, to 
the brink of the precipice on which they were to wrestle for their 
lives. Neither party could measure or guess at the strength or | 
weakness of its ee Had the King been enough of a despot 
to send to the Bastille those members of the States-General who 
were to be the most formidable leaders of the people, he would not 
have known where to strike. The very insignificance of the 
ular champions of the future gave them the advantage of 
striking the first blow before the old réyime could know from 
which quarter it was to come. | 

With the pathetic persistency of a disappointed Liberal politi-— 
cian, M. Quinet repeats over and over again that the Revolution | 
was not entered upon to gain social equality, or material or civil 
equality before the law; not for the sake of that which France 
had and has under the First and Second Empires, but for that 
which she has not :— 

Les Francais se mirent en téte d’étre libres: la liberté apporta le glaive 
dans le monde. Le reste, ils 'auraient obtenu sans tirer l'épée. Ce sont 1d 
des choses sur lesquelles on ne peut trop insister, puisque tant d’écrivains de 
hos jours ont découvert je ne sais ob que les Francais de 1789 ne se souciaient 

de la liberté publique. C’est pour la liberté, et pour elle seule, que toutes 
journées de la Révolution ont été faites, le sol ébranl¢, les fleaves de sang 
versés, C’est xe elle et non pour autre chose que tant de millions d’hommes 
sont morts. progrés des droits civils ne demandait rien de pareil. C'est 
elle qui brouilla tout, perdit tout. 


exceptional taxation, or other civil inequalities, been the sole aim 
and object of the French people, the Revolution might have 
ended in less than a month from the taking of the Bastille. The 
unanimous conviction of the National Assembly had levelled in the 
night of the 4th of August the legal abuses of centuries, and civil 


ay, became the pon uf of French law. The details of the | 


e might as easily have been worked out under Louis 

XVI. as under Napoleon. But the satisfaction of the material 
wants of the people was not enough to quench its newly-awakened 
thirst for that which alone makes material possessions secure in 
the eyes of those who have just gained them. The sacrifice of 
privilege and the enunciation of equality were accepted without 

itude, as the concession of rights that had been denied too 

. The voice which had been at last successfully raised to 
obtain them from the ruling class was not now to be silenced b 
a mere guarantee of them from the irresponsible ruler of 
“Resta le probléme de la liberté, c’est-i-dire la difficulté tout 
entiére,” 

(To be continued.) 


WILLIS’ GLASTONBURY ABBEY.* 


PROFESSOR WILLIS has here sternly kept himself within 
the letter of his title-page in a way that perhaps hardly any 
other man could. There is something which one does not exactly 
envy, but which one certainly admires, in Professor Willis’ faculty 
of oy beg the history of the most spirit-stirring places 
in the in a manner as purely passionless as if he were 

oving a proposition in Euclid, 4 fact, in his eyes, a great 

Iding is primarily a series of propositions to be proved, and 
which he almost always contrives to prove, with a certainty 
wy, inferior to that of Euclid. The peculiar gift of Professor 
Willis is his thorough familiarity at once with constructive and 
with documentary evidence, and the unanswerable way in which 
he brings both to bear on the same point. The strange thing is 
that a man who thus understands everything about these build- 
ings, who is equally familiar with the stones themselves and with 


the earliest records of their construction, should seem to look at 


them without a particle of either taste or feeling. We cannot 
believe that essor Willis is wanting im either; we can only 
suppose that he makes it a matter of duty to suppress the ex 
sion of both. However the case may be, here —— Glaston 
Abbey—a spot whose historical interest yields only to Canterbury 


* The Architectural History of Glastonbury Abbey. By the Rev. R. 
Willis, M.A., F.R.S., &c. Cambridge: Deighton, Bell, & Co.; London: 
Bell & Daldy. 1866. , 


and Westminster, and which, in a sort of romantic in 
surpasses Canterbury and Westminster—becoming, in the hands 
Professor Willis, a subject for the serenest scientific examination, 
and that, not from ignorance or contempt of the history, but with 
every fragment either of history or legend pressed remorselessly 
into the service of the passionless operator. 

At the Dorchester a of the Archeological Institute, 
Professor Willis gave two his accustomed lectures, one on 
Sherborne, the other on Glastonbury Abbey. The Sherborne 
lecture was the more taking of the two, because it drew an unusual 
amount of life from some of the vivid details of the later history, 
and because it had the advantage of being followed up bya de- 
monstration on the s This last advantage the Glastonbury 
lecture missed; the result is that, while at Sherborne every point 
was indisputably proved, at Glastonbury, on a mere hearing or 
reading of the lecture, one or two points may still seem to remain 
doubtful. But we know by experience that the chances are at 
least ten to one that the Professor's exposition on the spot would 
at once have removed all such doubts. The main outlines 
of the history he has explained so clearly and indisputably 
that they may be easily taken in even by those who have no per- 
sonal knowledge of the building. Some minor points will perhaps 
be hardly intelligible on a mere reading of the volume; on these 
we can only counsel the reader to make the best of his way to 
Glastonbury with the Professor’s book in his hand. 

We just now put Glastonbury on a level with Canterbury 
and Westminster. It is, in fact, to our country what Canterbury 
is to our nation, Without accepting the early legendary his- 
tory of Glastonbury, there can be no doubt that it is the one 
great ecclesiastical foundation of British times which lived on 
uninterruptedly through the great storm of the English Con- 

uest. It is the one great British foundation which the 
English adopted, which became a sanctuary of both races, and 
where Welsh and English saints and kings lay side by side 
and received equal reverence. In mere antiquity of buildi 
a crowd of other churches s it. There is nothing at Glaston- 
bury now—there could have been nothing for centuries before the 
Dissolution—of an earlier date than the later years of the twelfth 
century. Yet Glastonbury does in a certain way bring before us 
the buildings of the very earliest times in a manner which no 
other spot in England does. All these facts are brought out as it 
were mathematically by Professor Willis. But they connect 
themselves with general English history in a way which it 
hardly came within his een to point out. Bath, Gloucester, 
Cirencester, all fell before the arms of the heathen Ceawlin 
in 577- Whatever ecclesiastical foundations of earlier times 
those cities contained perished utterly. All three became seats 


' of great monasteries, but those great monasteries had nothi 
Had the abolition of feudal privileges, of the crying iniquities of | 


whatever to do with anything which existed before the Engli 
Conquest. The year 577 forms an impassable barrier between 
the two. But Glastonbury lay just without the line of the con- 
quests of Ceawlin ; the region in which it is placed was first won 
by the Christian Cenwalh. Here, then, there is no such impassable 
limit between Welsh and English times. Cenwalh spared, and 
Ine befriended and enriched, the great sanctuary of the uered ; 
it became a nursery of English saints, a burial-place ‘of English 
kings. This peculiar fate could hardly have happened to any spot 
except one lying between the Axe and Tamar. Glastonbury stands 
uite by itself, with a history which, in its twofold character, is 
together unique, equally distinct from that oi Celtic St. David's 
and from that of Teutonic Canterbury. 
Now, all these facts are brought out and made use of in Pro- 


fessor Willis’ Architectural History in his own peculiar way. He 


demonstrates with perfect clearness that, though all the existing 
work at Glastonbury is of comparatively late date, yet both the 


earlier periods of its history are in the existing build- 


ings in @ manner which in England is probubly unique. The 
| peculiar characteristic of Glastonbury is the existence of two 
aistinet churches—the great Abbey Church, and what is called 
St. Joseph’s Chapel. Later alterations have, to a certain extent, 
_ thrown them into one, but by no means so as wholly to obliterate 
their originally distinct character. Of these two churches St, 
_ Joseph’s Chapel represents the original British church, said to 
have been built of wicker, while the t Abbey church repre- 
sents the church of Ine, the first offering of English piety to the 
holy place of the vanquished. Thus much seems certain; but 
' legend speaks of no less than four churches — at the same 
time, each new one being built a little to the east of the one next 
before it. The original church was built, says tradition, in 
| a.p. 63, by Joseph of Arimathwa and other disciples of St. Philip. 
' Others were added by St. David and by twelve holy men who 
"came from the north of Britain. These two last are mentioned 
| by William of Malmesbury in his summary (Gale, ii. 311) in the 
order given above, though in his narrative the holy men from the 
| north came before St. David. If these intermediate churches ever 
_ existed, they have been swallowed up by the gradua! develo 
ment of the major ecclesia, the church of Ine, which no dou 
| inereased in size at each of its rebuildings, under Dunstan, 
Thurstan, Herlewin, and the final one after the fire of 1184, to 
which we owe the church of which the ruins still rewain. 
Indeed, after the time of Ine there is no trace of more than two 
_ churches—the retusta ecclesia, represented by St. Joseph's Chapel, 
and the major ecclesia, represented by the great Abbey church ; 
and of course we do not commit ourselves, ueither does Professor 
Willis, to the amazingly early date given to the vefasta ecclesia. 
It is quite enough that it dated from times before the Hnglish 
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Conquest, from those of St. Patrick, St. David, or anybody else. 
One Welsh church on the spot is historical, but we strongly 
suspect the others to be purely imaginary. There is somethin 
very oo in the way in which saints and pilgrims from 
parts of the British islands are described as coming and settlin 
and building at the one spot. If the four churches ever existed, 
they may be aptly likened, as Professor Willis likens them, to the 
Eastern—he might have added the Irish—use of building several 
churches close together. The vetusta ecclesia, if not of wicker, 
was of wood, as late as the time of Cnut. It is called Aynea 
basilica in a charter of that King, which Mr. Kemble marks as 
doubtful. But this is the sort of point on which a spurious charter 
is as good evidence as a genuine one, as the forger would take care 
to preserve local accuracy. The expression has been strangely 
quoted to prove that churches in the eleventh century were com- 
monly built of wood, whereas it of course proves the exact contrary, 
at all eventsfor the district concerned. The original wooden or wicker 
church had doubtless been patched up in the same material in 
order the better to preserve its identity, while the major ecclesia 
was built and rebuilt of stone. At last, in the latter days of the 
twelfth century, reverence for antiquity yielded to artistic feeling, 
and present exquisite chapel was completed by the year 
1186. 

The church of Ine was rebuilt by Dunstan. Of this building 
we have an accidental architectural notice which seems to have 
escaped Professor Willis. It had a triforium. When the first 
Norman Abbot, Thurstan, tried to introduce a new style of 
chanting, and had his refractory English monks shot down in the 
choir by his foreign soldiers, some of these last got up into what 
the English Chronicler calls the up-floor—that is, surely, the trifo- 
rium, and a much better name for it than that meaningless word. 
But William of Malmesbury speaks of “solaria inter columnas 
erecta.” If the triforium was of the same pattern as that in 
Oxford Cathedral and in some parts of Romsey Tikes, the descrip- 
tion would still perfectly apply. 

Thurstan began to rebuild the church; but his successor 
Herlewin thought the scale on which he began was unworthy 
of so great a house, so he pulled down what Thurstan had 
built, and began again on a grander plan. This shows, like many 
other instances, how much mere size entered into the conception 
of the Norman architects. It does not at all follow that the 
church of Herlewin was of richer work than those of Thurstan or of 
Dunstan, and that of Ine would probably be a nearer approach to 
Roman models than any of them; but we may be quite certain 
that Herlewin’s church covered a great deal more ground than 
any that had gone before it. This church lasted till the fire of 
1184, about sixty years. Then a new style was coming in, and 
nowhere does it appear to greater advantage than in the Glaston- 
bury ruins. The excellence of the stone is a great point. Time 
seems to have done absolutely nothing. Wherever the ornaments 
have not been wantonly destroyed, they are as fresh as the day 
they were cut. As studies of the local style, Glastonbury, Wells, 
Llandaff, and St. David’s must always go together. It is curious 
that both at Glastonbury and at Wells the local style should have 
been forsaken at the extreme west end of the nave. 

At the time of the burning of the major ecclesia, the vetusta 
ecclesia was rebuilding. This is what is now called St. Joseph’s 
Chapel. But Professor Willis shows that it was really the Lady 
Chapel of the Abkey. The Norman building stood as perfectly 
detached from the great church as its Welsh predecessor had done. 
It was afterwards connected by a large porch with the west front. 
Professor Willis institutes a comparison between it and the 
Galilee at Durham, the only other instance in England of a 
Lady Chapel at the west end. It was dedicated to St. Mary 
from the very —— and the name of St. Joseph was never 

iven to it till the eighteenth century. Indeed there seems to 
ave been very little talk about Joseph of Arimathea at Glas- 
tonbury till the fourteenth century. He is spoken of in the 
original legend given by William of Malmsbury, but that is 
all. There was no particular talk about him till the fourteenth 
century, when his burial-place was found. From that time the chapel 
became a favourite place for burial, and now, as Professor Willis 
shows, the very singular crypt, commonly thought to be as old or 
older than the chapel, was made by cutting away poet ae be- 
tween the deep foundation walls. The vault was made of frag- 
anents of Norman buildings, which gave it a superficial air of 
greater antiquity. 

Except Westminster and Winchester no English church was so 
rich in the remains of Kings as poe npees King Arthur was 
found in the eleventh century, and it is mainly the extreme oppor- 
tuneness of the “invention” which throws much doubt upon it. 
Yet it is perfectly possible. There most likely was a King 
Arthur, and, if there was, the great sanctuary of his race was a 
likely place for his burial. At any rate he and his Queen were 
believed to repose before the high altar; on either side lay a 
worthy of more authentic fame, our two mighty Eadmunds, the 
Magnificent on the north side, the Ironside on the south. Eadgar, 
too, in defiance of the slanders of the minstrel», was at Glastonbury 
not only a King and a founder; he was a saint, and had a shrine 
and a chapel, seemingly at the extreme east end. Besides a 
number of obscurer saints, Glastonbury boasted also of the remains 
of Dunstan, said to have been translated thither after the Danish 
sack of Canterbury in 1011. But Canterbury had its rival 
Dunstan, and a curious controversy went on between the two 
churches on the subject as late as the sixteenth century. 

It certainly presents a strange study of human nature, when wo 


think that men could be found to desecrate and d such 
building, so magnificent in itself, so wrapped up with every - 
ligious and historical association of our country. it was in that 
strange sixteenth century, and so it was within the Memory of 
men. Old people remember much more extensive remai ding 
than stand now, all which were destroyed, not by time or acciden 
but for the ead gain of sellin the stone. Now, however 
everything of the kind is stopped, and the ruins are thoroughly 
well cared for ; only Professor is rightly raises a rotest againg 
the abominations of ivy, the enemy of antiquaries the days 
of to our time. 

any facts in the history of Glaston do not come j 
Professor Willis’ scheme. Such are the ioe controversy win 
the Bishops of Bath and Wells and the temporary annexation of 
the Abbey to the See, the episcopal style for a while running ag 
Bath and Glastonbury. This period was carefull illustrated 
Mr. J. R. Green in the Proceedings of the local Archeologi 
Society. Yet though this was not directly an architectural 
matter, one would think that the controversy must have had 
some effect in oe the building, as it happened exactly at the 
time when the great church was going on. Begun in 1189, it seems 
not to have been consecrated till 1303 at the earliest. “The time 
of the dispute probably saw no great amount of building, and 
though Glastonbury again became an independent Abbey, it was 
only by resigning several manors and ereneeee to the Bish 
a diminution of revenues which may well have hindered the w 
The last days of medieval Glastonbury, the fall of the Abbey and 
the fate of its last Abbot, do not come within the Professor's Object, 
He promises an architectural history, and he steadily fulfils his 
promise ; he gives us that, and neither more nor less, 


APOLLONIUS OF TYANA.* 

transition from Paganism to Christianity in the 
Roman Empire, during the reign of Constantine, seemed till 
lately a problem of history which, as a mere historical fact, was 
wholly incapable of solution. It might pass to all appearance for 
one of those historical surprises which, failing to connect them- 
selves in any logical sense with antecedent or even contemporaneous 
phenomena, have often been set down as simply miraculous, It is 
almost indeed in the light of a miracle that pos «bo historians and 
divines have at times regarded a change so sudden and complete 
as that from a contemptuous and utter denial of the doctrines of 
Christianity to a general interest in, and positive sympathy for, the 
new creed. Secondary causes were thought to be either inade- 
= or altogether wanting. The celebrated chapters in which 
ibbon strove to solve the problem in a sense hostile to the re- 
ceived pretensions of Christendom, while perhaps successful, in 
their author’s opinion, in eliminating the preternatural element, 
can hardly have satisfied even himself as an adequate summary of 
the whole logical process which was involved in so general and 
extreme a revulsion of national thought. It is only of Inte years 
that we seem to be —_— nearer to a positive clue to the diffi- 
culty. A stricter and more extended criticism of the facts has 
tended to the discovery of a series of middle terms, so to say, 
which enable us to connect together very closely and consistently 
every successive in this remarkable passage of religious 
thought. Admitting the divine element in the promulgation of 
Christianity, we may well examine the human elements which 

contributed to its propagation. 

A gradual change taken place, in the course of the third 
century, in the attitude of the Pagan world towards the new 
religion. Without openly avowing themselves Christians, many 
of the leading spirits had been touched with what was noblest and 
purest in sap pe and were making decided efforts to Chris- 
tianize the old creed. A yearning was felt to see their native 
faith more spiritual, more morally pure, and more free from tra- 
ditional absurdities and pollutions. And the notion, moreover, 
which had its place in the teachings of Pythagoras and Plato, had 
gradually gained ground, that this religious ideal could only be 
realized in an Incarnation. There must be a perfectly holy 
and perfectly beautiful human life, pervaded and elevated by & 
more than human personality. The spirit of hatred with which 
the Gospel was at first regarded passed thus by degrees into & 
spirit of envy or emulation of its distinctive dogma. Various means 
were hit upon for supplying Paganism with a like gift to that 
enjoyed by the Christians in the person of Jesus of Nazareth ; and 
an attempt was seriously made, absurd as it seems to us, to set up 
a Pagan Christ. In the third century we find eminent and serious 
men like Porphyry and Jamblichus striving to set up such an 
embodiment in the person of agoras, and tricking out, in 
ornaments borrowed both from the true and the —— 
gospels, the tales which were in circulation ing the ans 
80 hee of Samos. And no mean success, in fact, attended this 
effort. Not only do we know from history that towards the end 
of the Roman Republic, and during the period immediately fol- 
lowing it, Pythagorism revived with wonderful intensity of vigour, 
but its influence may be traced in moulding not a few of the con- 
temporary opinions and institutions of Christendom itself. It has 
been thought, for instance, by men of | og authority on such 
subjects—among others by M. Zeller, the 1 


. pees Ty the Pagan Christ of the Third Century. An 
by Albert Revil e, r in Theology and Pastor of the Walloon Churel 
in Rotterdam. Authorized Translation, London: John Camden Hotten. 
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; that it is in Pythagorism, reinforced by a new in- 
a of Buddhism from ‘ee Enst, that we must look for the true 
of those ascetic communities of Egyptian Therapeute and 
Palestinian Essenes whose origin seems an anomaly so near to the 
fountain, and so soon after the foundation, of the social Church of 
the Scriptures. Yet, in the attempt to resuscitate the personal cult 
ther with the mystical spirit of their revered patron, the 
os showed but their own pre tne to gain belief 
in their transformed magician. Equally vain was the rival move- 
ment, which set in much about the same time as this, on behalf of 
another rival Christ. In the life of Apollonius of Tyana, as made 
up in full-blown form by Philostratus, there are so many traits 
identical with the biography of Pythagoras that it is hard indeed 
to say which conception was the precursor of the other. One con- 
clusion, however, we may safely draw. Whether the Pythagoras 
of the Alexandrines be or be not an ——— of some centuries 
before, or whether the A llonius of hilostratus be or be not 
a Pythagoras endowed with a second youth, it is certain that each 
icture owed its recent form to a more august oe Each 
story isa parody, however clumsy and vulgar, of the narrative of 
Gospels. 

tie work of Philostratus—ridiculous it is in ite generel 
details, and tame as it is even as a romance—we are enabled to 
find an index to the memorable crisis of religious thought in the 
third century. The link between the two has been admirably 
drawn out by the able criticism of Professor Baur of Tubingen. 
And the same line of thought has been followed up with much 
acuteness and a in the short but pregnant essay upon the 
life and character of Apollonius by M. Albert Réville, who is 
favourably known to us by his translation of a portion of Arch- 
bishop Whately’s Kingdom of Christ, a review of M. Renan, and 
other theological writings. ‘The true nature of the curious work | 
of Philostratus, with its many subtle and changeful shades of | 
meaning, is set in a clear and intelligible light. It has — 
been held a doubtful point whether that singular book was really 
written with a controversial purpose and in a spirit of direct | 


hostility to Christianity. There could be no doubt that, in his | 
Discursus Philalethes, Hierocles, one of the latest and ablest cham- 
ions of Paganism, seized eagerly upon the character of Apollo- 
nius, and set it up in opposition to the Christ of the Gospels. His 
challenge was generally taken up by the apologists of the Church 
in patristic times; and when, on the revival of learning, it was in 
contemplation to publish the work of Philostratus, the learned 
Aldus was careful to print at the same time the reply of Eusebius 
to Hierocles as an antidote to the bane. Both works were re- 
ed in the same light by the Deists of the eighteenth century. 
Blount and Lord Herbert, Voltaire and Castillon, the similarit 
of the two to the gospel narrative was quoted in proof that both 
histories were apocryphal together. On the other hand, numerous 
refutations were put forth in reply to these revivals of heathen 
pretensions, But it was agreed on both sides that Philostratus 
wrote in direct and avowed hostility to the Gospel. A reaction 
from this view has since set in, dating from the writings of Buhle, 
Jacobs, and Neander. It has even been denied of late that there 
was ever any intentional reference, in the Life of Apollonius, to 
Christianity or the Christian writings. It is true that no mention 
ishere made by name of Jesus or his disciples. The existence of 
the Christian Church seems totally ignored. Yet neither, as M. 
Réville forcibly remarks, is there express allusion made in the 
Epistle of St. James to Paul or his school, while its aim notwith- 
standing is clearly to establish 2 rival theory of justification. Nor 
in, in the Clementine Homilies, do we find either Paul or 
ion ever mentioned by name, although the book was certainly 
prompted by a desire to refute their doctrines. This silence con- 
sequently tells for nothing. But what, on the other hand, are 
we to make of the parallel which undeniably exists between 
the life of Christ and that of the Pagan reformer? The birth, 
the preparation, the miracles, and other details of the Saviour’s 
ministry, his passion, resurrection, and ascension, are here parodied 
in a way that forbids the supposition of accidental resemblance. 
Again, the characteristics of many of the Apostles are combined 
in the person of Apollonius. The true spirit of the book, 
M. Réville concludes, is not that of hostility, but of jealousy. 
“It is inspired by a desire to turn the advantages and the su 
riority enjoyed by Christianity over the ordinary Pagan belief to 
the profit of a reformed Paganism.” The idea of it was well 


caught by Huet, Bishop of Avranches—Ne guid ethnici Christianis 
invidere possent. The original “ scraps” or jottings of biography, 
silly as they were, bequeathed by Damis, the companion and dis- 
ciple of the Tyanean sage, and vamped up by intermediate writers— 
as, for instance, Maximus of and Mceragenes—were tricked out 
ingeniously from the Gospel history with the studied design of 
capping or outdoing every marvel of the original. “It was neces- 


sary that Apollonius should be like Christ, but it was also | getting there, and a certain degreo of probability that, having 


necessary that he should be different from and superior to him.” 


tious husband. Round her throne she assembled the finest intellects 
and greatest orators of the day. Amongst these were Dion Cassius 
the historian, a with the eminent lawyers Paulus, Papinian, 
and Ulpian. hatever we may think of the aspersions against 
her chastity which drew upon Julia the foul epithet of Jocasta, 
we need question neither the zeal and energy, nor the thorough, 
though blind, good faith with which the Eastern Empress 
jm to en her native creed upon the philosophy and reli- 
gion of the West. At her behest it was that Philostratus entered 
upon the task of writing the life of Apollonius. She was, in fact, 
“the Egeria of that Pagan reform which was more or less skil- 
fully, but at any rate perseveringly, conducted (as such matters 
are when undertaken by women) by the empresses who succeeded 
her in the supreme management of affairs.” Her sister, Julia 
Maesa, it was who brought the young Elagabalus from the Temple 
of the Sun, as the natural offspring of Caracalla and her daughter 
Soemis, and who, on the decline of that by idol, made the 
imbecile wretch adopt his cousin, Alexander Severus, the son of 
her own daughter, Julia Mamaea, the last of this extraordinary 
family :— 


modern reformer, the Greek C whose teachings had recently been 
enlightening the world. 

The gospel of Philostratus (for in reality his work may be so termed) did 
nc& go sufficiently far for so comprehensive a system of i The 
tocratic spirit of the Pagan Greek still breathed throughout it, and Julia 
Domna, who had fostered the writing of the work, was not as yet so well 


| dis towards the religion which had sprung from the ancient soil of 


Judaea as her niece, Julia Mamaea, would afterwards become. If the reform 


| she dreamt of was ever realized, Paganism would have its Son of God, pure, 


blameless, devoted to his mission, and adding to his doctrines the weight of 
influence which a bodily manifestation and a real life alone can give to an 
ideal theory. Hence this reform must be a positive religion, and not only a 

stem of philosophy. This was why Apollonius, though a great friend of 
the philosophers, must be superior to them all, even to Socrates. 

What would have been the result had this half-feminine half- 
priestly revival met with success? How would it have fared with 
the Western world had this Pagan Reformation risen upon the 
ruins of Christianity, and the star of the Saviour of the Gospels 
paled before the rising of some Pagan Christ of the third century, 
or that of the constellation of luminaries set up by Julian in the 
next? It might excite a smile to Apollonius of Tyana as 
a possible rival for the throne of Western worship and civili- 
zation. Yet conceive such a contingency, and M. Réville’s con- 
cluding reflections become in the highest degree plausible. 
One of two alternatives would in all probability have ensued. 
Either the condition of barbarism would have been irremediable, 
and the brilliant Graeco-Roman civilization would have had no suc- 
cessor, or else a poor form of social order, of which China gives us 
the nearest idea, a stereotyped copy of the ancient rule, but dead, 
soulless, and mechanical, would have prevailed. “ When I look,’ 
says our author, “at Apollonius the sage, with his everlastin, 
maxims, the foolish Damis, and Philostratus the rhetorician, an 
all those emperors and empresses who in the quietness of their 
domestic es decide how the world is to be restored to virtue 
—when I look at all those councils of eminent men of letters, 
and others well versed in the ritualisms of the age, I seem to have 
before me a picture of Chinese life, with all its most characteristic 
traits.” We rise from the study of this most striking a in 
the history of the last conflict of the two faiths with an enhanced 
sense of the value of that better light which delivered us from the 
possible fate of mandarin science and mandarin religion. 


* TALES OF AN OLD CHOUAN.* 


4 title of this book might be literally rendered “ Tales of an 
Old Owlsman,” and the version would have more than etymo- 
logical propriety. The Chouans, under the French Republic, were 
the Royalist insurgents in Normandy and Brittany, the name 
being derived from chou chou, the owl’s cry, which was the secret 
rallying sign of the y. With this brief explanation of the 
title-page we p to the contents. The first chapter opens at 
a el when the author had seen “ Rome, Ireland, and Switzer- 


land,” but still yearned with unsatisfied longings after Brittany. 


History has equally failed to notice the remarkable impulse im- 


parted to this movement by the dynasty of clever women, of a priestly 
stock, which held sway during the reign of the family of heaen 
and did so much to turn the tide of thought in the Roman Empire, 
beginning with Septimius Severus, a.p. 193, and ending with 
Alexander Severus, who died a.p. 235. Foremost among these 
we must place Julia Domna, the wife of Septimius Severus, the 
daughter of a priest of the Sun, at Emesa, in Coelesyria. By her 

uty, her acute intellett, and her native cunning, this humble 
Syrian damsel, aided, it was said, by an oracle which attributed 
to her a royal fate, rose to undisputed command over her supersti- 


We do not attempt to decide what the precise connection between 
Rome, Ireland, and Switzerland may be, unless it is that a visit 
to any one of the three involves a certain amount of trouble in 


got there, you will wish yourself somewhere else. Still less is 
it for us to say why Rome, Ireland, and Switzerland are three 
of the four places which a man should see and die. Nor are 
we much encou to face the problem resolutely, since, sup- 
posing it solved, there will still remain a perplexing investigation 
of Brittany's claims to be the fourth and last place. Finally, su 
sing these questions settled, it would remain to inquire why 
Brittany should have created an aching void in the heart of a 


* Récits d'un Vieux Chouan. Par le Vte. Oscar de Poli, Paris; Lévy. 
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gentleman residing at Paris, seeing that the Western Railway 
could at any time have united him to the object of his affections 
in nine hours. This many-headed puzzle, like the dragon of the 
Hesperides, confronts us on the threshold of the smiling region 
which we are invited to enter. Instead of offering it combat, we 
salute it at a respectful distance, and passon. We find our author 
just aroused from his musings on Brittany by the most delightful, 
the most fortunate, occurrence ; or, as he himself prefers to regard 
it, the kindest intervention of a special Providence :— 


With all these recollections running in his head—dreaming 

he was to have the honour of power hands with Leseure pe 
possibly of embracing Rochejaquelein—our author arrives at the 
ancient manor-house of Kerguenec. Upon his “ opening the 
treasure of his reveries” to his host—“ Allez, vous n’éteg qu'un 
poéie,” is that gentleman's rejoinder. One is what one can 

my dear Henry,” the guest modestly replies; ‘“ but do you mean 
me to infer that the Brittany of the nineteenth century does not 
do honour to its ancestral prestige? ” “ You shall judge for your. 


Le ciel entendit ce veeu de mon ceur. Un matin, je regus la lettre 
suivante : 
“. . . . Quand je remercie Dieu de m’avoir fait naitre, je le remercie 
bien fort de m’avoir fait naitre en Europe, bien plus fort de m’avoir fait | 

naitre en France, et encore plus fort de m’avoir fait naitre en Bretagne. 

“ Rien n’est si beau que mon pays, et je vous plains de n’en étre pas. 

“Je vous plains beaucoup de ne pas le connaitre ; vous le comprendrez 
quand vous le connaitrez. 

“ Ne traitez pas cette lettre d’amphigouri ; mais rappelez-vous le plus tot | 
que je suis votre ami, que le manoir de Kerguenec est au coeur de 


Bretagne, et qu’il est & moi. 
“Henri DE LA Boissi®Re.” 
Huit jours apres, j’étais en Bretagne, au manoir de Kerguenec. 


Before following our author to the hospitable chateau, it will 
be proper to explain the strong fascination which drew him 
thither. His reading at this time, as he tells us, had lain chiefly 
among historical sketches and memoirs relating to the struggles © 
between the Royalists and the Republic. Of these struggles the 
two most famous were La Vendée and La Chouanerie. Their | 
general characteristics are painted with gorgeous rhetoric in those | 

sages from his favourite authors which M. de Poli has incor- 
porated with his text. For those who prefer a plain and connected 
narrative, he has prefixed an historical sketch to the imaginative 
Récits. Fact and fiction stand separated by the thin but decisive | 
partition of a fly-leaf. It might be well that composers in either 
style should attend to the moral which this arrangement suggests. | 
To ourselves it has proved most acceptable, inasmuch as the pro- | 
cess of. collecting facts from rapturous declamations is slow with- 
out being sure. With the help of M. de Poli’s Ltude Historique — 
we are enabled to offer an outline of the events to which his | 
well-told stories refer. The war known as that of La Vendée | 
—from the country south of the Loire and west of the Siavre | 
Niortaise, which was its theatre—broke out in 1793. Its origin 
was a rising of the ants against the conscription—“ 1’impdét du 
sang ”—levied by the National Convention. ‘The peasants placed | 
the resident setgneurie at their head; the se‘gneurs, in their turn, | 
accepted Cathelineau, a carrier, as ——— The Vendeans 
were at first ill-provided, but from the outset they were thoroughly | 
organized. It was a war, at its commencement, of pitchforks, | 
scythes, and clubs against sabres, muskets, and cannon; but great 
Royalist leaders—Bonchamps, Lescure, and Rochejaquelein—were 
opposed to the blundering generals of the Republic. It may pro- 
bably be said without exaggeration that the sentiment of Church 
and King was felt by the insurgents with a fervour which im- 
parted to their struggle something of the character of a chi- 
valrous crusade. After achievements which certainly imply 
a triumph of enthusiasm over numerical disadvantages—after 
taking Fontenay, Saumur, and Laval—the Vendeans 
finally succumbed, December the 22nd, 1793, to a decisive 
defeat at Savenay. Here La Vendée ends, and La Chouanerie 
begins. Four districts were comprised in the area of this second 
struggle—Brittany, Upper Normandy, Lower Maine, and Upper 
Anjou. In point of purpose, it scarcely attained to the large 
heroism of the Vendean war; its watchwords were the same, but 
its immediate scope was more local and more selfish. In respect 
of character, it differed broadly from Za Vendée in the absence of 
military organization. The Chouans had usually some half-dozen 
leaders, but they had no commander-in-chief. As a rule, they 
scarcely attempted the strategy of a regular campaign, but confined 
themselves to a guerilla warfare of surprises and ambuscades. 
These tactics, imposed by their weakness, and favoured by a 
country bristling with hedges and thickets, procured for them the 
appellation of “ brigands ” ; while the Republicans were called “ the 
Blues.” The history of Za Chouanerie is a labyrinth as tangled as 
the region which sheltered it, and which determined its character. 
In its straggling course, two points may be taken as distinctive— 
the year 1796, when, kept under by the genius of Hoche, -it 
approached most nearly to mere “ brigandage”; and the year 
1797, when it was at its acme of organization, and approached 
most nearly to a revival of Za Vendée. Soon after the «8th of 
Brumaire, this obstinate rebellion died a natural death. Pro- 
positions of peace were made by the First Consul, and accepted by 
two of the Chouan leaders. Two more capitulated soon afterwards. 
The fifth and last was presently hunted down and shot. Such, 
briefly, are the facts of this famous struggle. Here is the poetry, 
from M. Pitre-Chevalier’s Bretayne et Vendée :— 


Quelles phrases représenteraient dignement cette lutte titanique de la 
Convention Nationale contre linsurrection Bretonne et Vendéenne ? les 
fureurs et les épouvantes de celle-la devant le calme religieux de celle-ci ? 
- . + + Cette armée de paysans faisant trembler la Képublique qui faisait 
trembler I’:urope ; lui imposant une capitulation ignominieuse apres avoir 
fatizué ses soldats et ses bourreaux; vaincue a son tour, mais survivant a 
son propre épuisement ; poursuivant la guerre de buissons et d’embuscades 
apres la guerre en rase campagne; traquée au fond des vois comme des 
bétes fauves et obligée de se battre & leur manicre; cachant ses derniers 
fusils dans les sillons et dans les chénes, pour défendre un reste d’existence ; 
ne cédant qu’au génie de Hoche, le seul adversaire qui fat @ sa taille ; aban- | 
donnée & son heure supréme par les rois qui n’avaient qu’ lui tendre la 
main . . et vengée enfin par la chute de cette République a qui elle 
avait laissé le fer mortel au coeur. | 


' nine years as if they were sixty. He was a good ty 


self.” The delighted visitor, inquiring how this is to be 

learns that he is to be taken that very evening to a veillée—a gop 
of “ drum ”—in Master Jean Plantagen’s barn. The scene pre- 
sented by the rustic gathering is well described :— 


La grange était vaste et circulaire ; le sol était semé de bottes de 


| guise de fauteuils; paysans et paysannes, téte nue, en habits du di 
| s'y accoudaient complaisamment ; il y avait une gerbe plus fournie que Je, 


autres et plus élevée : c’était la place @honneur. Au-dessus d’elle était yn 
Christ en buis ; & ses cétés s’étalaient des images coloriées, symétri uement 
clouées & la muraille grise ; c’étaient le portrait de Madame Sainte 

mort de Bonchamps, la vue de Quiberon, et dix autres. Le toit de la 
servait de plafond, et bien des araignées y avaient fait leurs nids ; au boyt 
d'une longue corde balangait une veilleuse, répandant une teinte vacillante ¢ 
blafarde. Vingt grillons siftflaient dans le champ voisin, et le eri de la 
chouette, par intervalles, arrivait des grands bois qui découpent l’horizog, 


All the company rose as M. de Boissiére entered with his friend, 
An old man with long white hair advances to meet them, wear} 
the “national "—i.e. the Breton—costume, and bearing his eighty. 
of the 
of middle stature, well-made, and still upright under the burdet 
of age. He looked good-humoured on the whole; “ yet some. 
times ” (the author judiciously adds, with an eye to business), « gt 
the distant cries of the ow] a tawny light gleamed in the old man’s 
eyes; it was a ray from the sun of his youth come to light up 
his fourscore years and ten.” This dash of the truculent was all that 
was wanting to make Master Jean irresistible. “On le tait 
& premiére vyue—on faisait mieux, on l’aimait.” That the old 
warrior should discourse largely on the pluck of M. de Boissiére’s 
lamented father, that “a voice” should ask him to relate his 
“Coup of St. John,” and that he should modestly assent, are the 
merest matters of course. And here we are bound to observe that 
Master Jean’s stories are raised above the merest commonplace 
solely by certain merits of style. In plot they are merely the 
conventional old soldier's stories, except that there is more about 
hedges and less about redans. But they are extremely well told, 
and the part of Master Jean in particular—“ John Steel-point,” 
as his Chouans called him in his young days—is kept up with mini 
and with dramatic propriety. 
The “Coup of St. John” is a fair sample of the collec- 

tion, perhaps rather above than below the average. The time 
appears to be 1796, when La Chouanerie was in its worst 
straits; the scene in Brittany, near a place called St. Jean, 
“John Steel-point” is given some important despatches to 
carry from one Royalist leader to another. “The Blues,” 
i.e. the Republicans, being in possession of the country, it 
was a service of some danger, and Steel-point, having awaited 
nightfall, sets out with the precious documents in his 
Presently he descries a line of fires spreading right and left of 
his route, showing that the enemy are burning the country in 
his path, and that, to reach his destination, he must pass through 
the midst of them. There was nothing for it but to go along on 
all fours in a ditch by the roadside ; “comme un liévre,” says 
Master Jean, which implies an unusual mastery of that abnormal 
mode of progression. All seemed quiet, and it was pitch dark. 
Suddenly he hears a voice thirty paces ahead —“ Qui vive? 
halte la.” “Ronde d’officier,” was the answer. “ Avancez 4 
l’ordre”’—then the clank of spurs, and a loud voice, which 
attempted unsuccessfully to subdue itself to a whisper, saying, 
“The Republic is satistied.” Steel-point was in despair. 
Blues were as vigilant as ever—a fact which, without superhuman 
sagacity, he might have inferred from the fires above-mentioned. 
But pass he must; to return baffled would be to incur a change of 
his surname from “ Poigne d’Acier” to “ Poigne de Coton.” At 
that instant a “bright and charming thought shot gas 
brain ”—he was near betraying himself by a ery of joy. Had he 
been the inventor of a patent shirt, he would have thought cipyxa; 
being merely a Breton, he said to himself “J’ai trouvé—je suis 
sauvé.” “ The Republic is satisfied.’ you suppose "—tri- 
umphantly interrupts the narrator—“ that I was going to use this 
pass-word upon the sentinel close to me?” Now we venture to say 
that a novel-reader must be in a very callow stage—scarcely out of 
his G. P. R. James—to suppose anything of the kind. Of course 
Master Jean creeps cautiously after the personage in ans 
kills him, and puts on “the poor officer's” uniform. “ a 
and not till then ”—as tum demum is elegantly rendered at sch 
—does he employ the talismanic words. As he drew near the 
sentinel, he felt it might be awkward if he had not got the right 
password after all. ‘1 had a proud air,” he says, but for all that 
‘il se fuisait un rude tic-tac dans ma poitrine.” All goes we 
however; and then follows a dialogue between the seutinel a 
the supposed officer, in which the situation is improved pene | 
tu the establisned rules for such cases. Jean reminds the sentin 
that “these brigands” are very cool hands, and the sentinel 
jauntily replies that he is aware of that. Then Jean complains of 
thirst, and the unsuspecting “ Blue” offers him his flask. Hav 
thus combined injury with insult—cheated the sentry and finish 
his brandy—Master Jean gets safely to the rendezvous, esconces 
himself in a clump of brooms, and repeats seven times 
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| . boys” (a Fenian-sounding phrase) were not 
came and he soon the sound of 
aking . He springs from his hiding-place, the “ Re- 
ican ne Gof the dead man) drawn over his eyes. “ Look! 

1” exclaim the Chouans. “Blue yourself, Jacques le 
” getorts Jean, discovering himself; and he did well, 
they had already covered him with their muskets. Jean is 
taken to the General, who embraces him; and after “eating like 
a and drinking like a Blue,” he goes back, when the General 
at the other end of the route embraces him too. It is not sur- 

“io that the hero of such adventures should have gained a 
celebrity which in better times reached the ears of the King. 
The last story in the book tells how old Jean Poigne d’Acier one 
fine morning received two small — from his royal master— 

containing a roll of 500 francs, the other the Oross of 

St. Louis! Then he trudges up to Paris, astonishes the natives 
by asking where the King lives, and presents himself, dusty 
and travel-soiled, at the Tuileries. Of course the sentry at the 

tes laughs at him, till he throws back his gray cloak and 

isplays the glittering cross ; whereupon the sentry presents 
arms to him, and calls “un grand diable tout chamarré d’or,” 
who takes him to the King. The King asks him to dinner, 
and everybody pets him; but he insists on going back to Brittany 
next day, after receiving a third memorable embrace from 

Louis himself. ‘‘Oui—le roi m’embrassa; et ce haiser—avec celui 
de M. de Bonchamps et celui du petit pire La Victoire—m’a 

rté bonheur toute ma vie.” By the by, it should be mentioned 
that the King introduced Steel-point to his neighbour at dinner 

«ag the descendant of the Plantagenets.” Master Jean Plantagen 
is supposed to have im his possession certain old parchments which 

ve him to be a lineal descendant of Henry II. of England. 

Ti gives that monarch only four sons—Henry, who died in 
1183; Geoflrey, who died in 1185; Richard I.; and John. But 
Edward Becket’s History mentions a fifth legitimate son, Stephen, 
who was brought up secretly, and in ignorance of his condition. 
This Stephen is said to have lived in Brittany as a peasant, and to 
have martied a fisherman’s daughter there; and from him our hero 
is supposed to be descended. 

We cannot leave this pleasant little book without noticing a 
curious trait in the historical essay prefixed to it. The illusion 
says the author, which was chiefly disastrous to the Vendeans and 
Chouans, was the hope of assistance from England, that tatal 
mirage which, according to him, is perpetually luring Continental 
heroes to their doom :-— 

Depuis des siécles la diplomatie anglaise consacre une partie de son tem 
de ses efforts, et de ses ressources & fomenter des révoltes ou des guerres civiles 

‘out ou elle en peut trouver les éléments, se gardant bien de se méler 
jamais eflectivement de la querelle, et laissant accabler par le plus fort les 
malheureux auxquels ses excitations perfides ont fait prendre les armes. 
Pendant que les nations ses rivales sont ainsi occupées & éteindre ou a 

usser des incendies, paisible dans son ile, l’Angleterre travaille au 

Sociappemest de son commerce, de son industrie, de toutes ses puissances. 
L’Espagne, la Pologne, ’Italie ont été particulitrement, de nos jours, et 
suecessivement ses jouets, 

Really England ought to feel flattered that everybody considers it 
her especial business to help them—too much flattered to resent 
the abuse which she may incur by strangely preferring to attend to 
her own affairs, 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 


it is almost painful to see the great talents and industry of 
Professor Gervinus * devoted to what cannot, in the nature of 
things, constitute the xrija é¢ dei which every historian who 
labours on so large a scale must flatter himself that his work 
will become. Ye are still too near the period of which 
he treats, the materials for a definitive judgment upon it are 
not yet ready, and, in dealing with it, the most judicial 
temper must be to some extent swayed by animosities and par- 
tialities. The central transaction of these volumes is the Revo- 
lution of July—an event which should have been to France 
what the Revolution of 1688 was to England. It is impossible to 
ange definitively on the merits of this experiment until we 
ave seen the fate of the widely different system by which it 
has been replaced. The same may be said of the entire subject- 
matter of this history, which belongs to a vast drama still in 
course of evolution. But though Professor Gervinus must 
m time be inevitably superseded, it will not be from any de- 
fect of ability on his own part. His firm and facile handling 
of his subject proves how completely he has mastered it. 
Thorough knowledge enables him to discard at once whatever is 
immaterial, while the really vital portions of the narrative are set 
forth with the most attractive perspicuity, The philosophy of the 
historian will be much to the taste of those Englishmen who really 
believe in the institutions of their country, which may be defined 
asa rough but tolerably efficient means of securing the political 
penton to | ale 4 and intelligence. It would be idle to 


ny that a very different school of thought is now coming into 


the ascendant, and that many who commenced with the most | 


liberal professions have suffered themselves to be dazzed by the 
specious results of modern Imperialism. If these philosophers are 
night, Gervinus is certainly very wrong, and will be remembered, 
if at all, as a German professor somewh.t further behind the 
age than his colleagues. If, on the contrary, he 18 right—if 


™ Geschichte des neunzehnten Jahrhunderts se den Wiener Vertragen. 
Bd. 8. Leipzig: Engelmann. London: Williams & Norgate. 


Spartan broth is better than Esau's is name will sur- 

vive his history, and M. be recorded as that of one who, amid 

every circumstance of discouragement, remained faithful to the 

—- of liberty he had adopted in his youth, and never aban- 
oned his hopes of mankind. 

Baron von Haxthausen’s* work on the constitution of landed 
property in Russia will be found very important to those who 
are interested in the crisis through which that country is now 

assing. It contains the text of the recent legislation, with the 

etails requisite to render it intelligible. In another point of view 
it is very significant, from its —t on questions which are more 
and more becoming a part of the domain of practical politics in 
Western Europe. The conditions oh which Fanded property is 
held in Russia are nearly the same as those which formerly existed 
in Celtic countries. Lend is regarded as the property of the 
community, not of the individual, who has perl a life-interest 
in his share. E member of the community is thus certain of 
being provided for; on the other hand, individual enterprise is 
checked, and agriculture at a standstill. The tendency of recent 
legislation being to make the peasant a proprietor on the condition 
of his former master receiving compensation for his services, this 
patriarchal system is evidently in danger of being supplanted by the 
individualism of the West. Baron von Haxthausen’s view, this 
is a consummation to be deprecated. No improvement in industry 
could compensate Russia for her — happy exemption from 
peuperism. Ina few years the soil would be engrossed by a few 
great proprietors, and the bulk of the population would be reduced 
to a condition of absolute dependence. 


Baron von Czirnig’s+ work contains copious details of the 
financial legislation of Austria and the other chief German States, 
France, and Belgium. The actual financial condition of these 
countries is not shown—for very good reasons as regards Austria, 
where the Baron is an official of high rank. 

Another statistical work possesses peculiar interest from its 
relation to contemporary transactions of much greater magnitude, 
In Dr. Loeffler’s { account of the working of the Prussian medical 
department during the Schleswig campaign of 1864, we havea 
miniature representation of one aspect of the infinitely more im- 
portant operations now in progress. ‘The evidence of tigures is v 
creditable to the ability of the Prussian army surgeons, for though 
forty-two per cent. of the men were at one time or other 
hospital, not four per cent. of these were lost. Persons who under- 
rate the importance of the medical administration of an army 
here see how little, comparatively speaking, the efliciency of a force 
depends on the mere number of killed and wounded. An out- 
break of typhus would have done the Prussian army more harm 
than a dozen battles. The yy! of recent changes in warfare is 
illustrated by the surprising fact that only one man was killed by 
a bayonet thrust throughout the entire campaign. Everything 
now depends on the superiority of fire-arms, and Marshal Benedek’s 
advice to his troops was simply impracticable. The great mortality 
of the Danish army is attributed to its having been largely re- 
cruited from men over thirty years of age. The country that goes 
to war on alarge scale is reduced to the alternative of either 
incurring an awful mortality, or of using up the reproductive 
power of the nation to a degree which renders the deaths 
rey recorded a most inadequate representation of the real 


Autobiography is always a delightful branch of literature when 
the writer’s experiences have been of an interesting nature, and 
when the egotism which an attempt at self-portraiture implies is 
sufficiently flavoured by originality of character. Landgrave Carl 
of Hesse-Cassel § unites these qualifications; his life was full of 
incident, and his account of it is highly characteri-tic. Brought 
up in youth at the Danish Court, he was present throughout that 
strange drama in which the leading parts were performed by 
Struensee and Queen Caroline Matilda. At a later period he was 
Governor of Norway, and protected it against the ambitious 
designs of Gustavus III. Later still he served under Frederick 
the Great in the Bavarian war, and his naive and picturesque 
delineation of the septuagenarian monarch reminds us of Ecker- 
mann’s portrait of Goethe. He was subsequently acquainted with 
the renowned alchemist or charlatan, Count St. Germain, in whom 


he professes an almost unlimited confidence. Mysticism was 
_ indeed one of the leading features in his character, and, like the 
| Pretender, Gustavus, and many other — of that day, he con- 
_ cerned himself to a great degree with freemasonry. is sim- 
| me | of nature imparts a peculiar charm to his narrative; it 
| would not be easy to find many who, having mixed so much with 
Courts and diplomacy, have remained so candid and so upright. 

Count Wintzingerode || was a Prime Minister of Wurtemberg 


* Die liindliche Verfassung Russlands; thre Entwickelungen und ihre 
Feststellung in der Gesetzgebung von 1861. Von August Freiherrn von 
| Haxthausen. Leipzig: Brockhaus. sondon: Williams & Norgate. 
| Darstellung der Einrichtungen iiber Budget, Staatsrechnung und 
Controle in Oesterreich, Preussen, Sachsen, Baiern, Wiirtemberg, Baden, 
| Frankreich und Belyicn. Von Carl Freiherrn von Czirnig. Wien: 
| Braumiiller. Londons Nuc. 
Von tides den Gesundheitsdienst im Feldzuge gegen Diinemark, 

I 


Von Dr. F. Loeflicr. Berlin: Hirschwald. London: Nutt. 
des 


§ De iy igrafen Karl von Hessen-Kassel. Mit einer 
von Dr. Bernuardi. Kassel : 
| & Co. 


Freyschmidt. London: Asher 


G H. L. Wintzingerode, ein Wiirtemberger Staatsmann. Yon 
whe Gat Wintzingerode. Gotha. Perthes. London: Asher & Co. 
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in 1823. He has been accused of cervile obsequiousness to 
Metternich—slanderously so in the opinion of his descendant, who 
publishes a justification. We can form no opinion on the subject, 
and only refer to the work as a curious illustration of the solemn 
intrigues which occupied German statesmen in the pre-Bismarkian 


riod. 

Lavater’s wife * was simply a woman, but her history is 
se closely associated with her husband’s that it might have been 
made very interesting. That it is not so is chiefly to be attributed 
to the unctuous insincerity of the style—a fault which clings like 
a pestilence to the strictly religious literature of Germany, and 
apparently indicates that the writers have abandoned all hope of 
an audience among the masculine half of the community. 

A volume of biographies by Otto Jahn} deserves attention from 
the clearness and polish of the style, and in some instances from 
the representative character of the persons it delineates. This 
isparticularly the case with the memoir of Theodor Wilhelm Danzel, 
a young man who did not live long enough to achieve anything 
extraordinary, but who may be taken as a type of the carnest 
simple-minded teacher, careless of everything but knowledge, who 
constitutes so important an item in the university world of Ger- 
many. Ludwig Ross, another of Herr Jahn’s heroes, was one 
of the savants who accompanied King Otho to Athens, and, having 

nt years there in archeological researches, returned with a 

orough distrust of the adventurous spirit of German speculation, 
and a Scotch positiveness of opinion which rendered his relations 
with the philological world very uneasy. Herr Jahn’s other 
essays have less that is characteristic, and mostly relate what is 
already known. His memoir of Winckelmann, however, deserves 
great praise for its elegant perspicuity. 

German books of travel are almost always highly satisfactory, 
from the good humour and cosmopolitan spirit of the travellers, 
and the degree in which they have been prepared by preliminary 
culture to appreciate what is really worth bringing home. Herr 


Jagor’s Singapore, Malacca, and Java t is an excellent specimen of 
this valuable class of books. He is alike felicitous in imparting | 
information and indefatigable in collecting it. In some respects — 
he travelled under soulint advantages, having met with ex- 
traordinary attention at the hands of the Dutch authorities | 
in Java. Nevertheless, he does not approve of their colonial | 
system. We have heard a good deal about it lately, and | 
writers of mark have been found to advocate the principles | 
of paternal rule and jealous monopoly as the only suitable ones | 
for Orientals. Herr Jagor argues, on the contrary, that the 
prosperity of Java exhibits symptoms of decline, while Ceylon | 
advances with enormous strides. Every year the Government | 
production of coffee, tea, and indigo is more and more curtailed, 
and where private enterprise has been allowed to compete with it, | 
the result would astonish the most sanguine free-trader. Thus, | 
in the tea plantations, free labour proved twenty-five times more 
productive than the Government system, and the cost of produc- | 
tion only half, although the workmen earned treble wages. The | 
author anticipates that the Dutch monopoly will soon be aban- 
doned, and that the result will be a vast development of wealth | 
and civilization. Everywhere throughout the archipelago a great 
social elevation is in silent progress, one of the most remarkable 
features of it being the formation of a great mercantile interest 
among the Chinese. It is probable that the latter will before long 
compete successfully with Europeans, and that the foreign con- 
ueror will find that he has not, after all, been labouring for 

imself alone. Of Singapore and its progress the writer speaks in 
enthusiastic terms, while he complains that English influence has 
been allowed to sink to a very low ebb on the adjacent Malayan 
peninsula. The cause of this is, in his opinion, the unwise sub- 
ordination of Singapore to the remote and indifferent authorities 
of Calcutta. The book is full of other interesting details, among 
which may be mentioned the account of the exquisite remains of 
Hindoo art in Java, of the attempts to introduce the cinchona- 
plant, and of the true genesis of the edible bird’s-nest. 

The late Wilhelm von Harnier’s§ contribution to our know- 
ledge of the Nile is not that of a discoverer like Speke or Baker, 
but that of a steady investigator, who made it his business to ex- 
plore thoroughly what had previously been only superficially sur- 
veyed. Starting from Khartoum in a boat, he proceeded up the 
river to Gondokoro, where he established himself and set about 
obtaining an accurate knowledge of aan my J within reach. He 
was an ardent sportsman, and his journal is full of particulars of 
the chase, and of the manners of the natives. The special feature 
of the work, however, consists in twenty-seven coloured plates in 
oblong folio, most beautifully executed, and conveying a better 
idea of the country than pages of description. We have the great 
river with its forests of reeds and papyri, its clouds of water-fowl 
and ungainly populace of hippopotami; the native tribes at their 
feasts, ritual ceremonies, and savage encounters; the wood, the 
mountain, and the plain, with all their varieties of animal life. A 
preface by the illustrious Petermann vouches for the accuracy of 
these delineations. 


* Anna Lavater. Ein christliches Lebensbild. Von M. Ziethe. Berlin: 
Wiegandt & Grieben. London: Williams & Norgate. 

+ Biographische Aufsiitze. Von Otto Jahn. Lei : Hirzel. London: 
Williams & Norgate. 

Singapore—Malacca—Java. Reiseskizzen von F. Jagor. 
Springer. London: Asher & Co. ” 


Berlin : 


_ succeeded much better in rendering 


§ Wilhelm von Harnier’s Reise am oberen Nil. Herausgegeben von A. 
von Harnier. Darmstadt: Zernin. London: Asher & Co. 


A volume of sketches from Hungary, Roumania, and Turkey * 
is far from meriting the encomiums usually due to German works 
of travel. It vem, 2 to the class of sketches brought into y, 

by Heine, in whose hands the sparkling cup of gaiety effervesced, 
leaving a stale and forced jocosity for his successors. Herr Kunisch 
is not incapable of saying a smart thing now and then, but the 
attempt to make a volume of such sayings is sufficiently wearisome, 
Unfortunately, he is so occupied in displaying (as he thinks) himself 
to advantage as to have ye to tell us anything honat 
interesting regions in which he travelled. We can only gather 
that any one who chooses may spend his time in Bucharest jp 
much the same way as he would probably have done in Paris, 

Having visited a colder and more practical country, being legs 
enamoured of the ladies, and very much less enamoured of him. 
self, Dr. Andree ¢ has written a much better book. He neither is 
nor attempts to be brilliant, but potsesses the more valuable 
qualities of curiosity, discernment, and impartiality. goes 
methodically through the country, describing whatever strikes 
him as remarkable, and we believe that Scotchmen would jn 
general be both pleased and amused with his descriptions. 

The second part of Schaubach’s { handbook to the German 
comprises the Northern Tyrol, the Vorarlberg, and the Bavarian 
highlands. It is calculated to be of the greatest use to travellers, 
— wonderfully minute and comprehensive. 

“ yey ’ § appears to denote the scientific pursuit which 
would formerly have been styled mineralogy, but for which that 
term has become too narrow since the modern development of 
geology and chemistry. This branch of science does not wear 
a oe formidable aspect in Dr. Zirkel’s work, which is sin 
free from repulsive technicalities, and enlivened with much that 
would interest any intelligent reader. Being a professor at 
soeene he chiefly derives his illustrations from the Austrian 

mpire. 

e eighth and concluding volume of Miiller’s translation of 
Plato || is a posthumous publication. It contains the spurious 
dialogues and the epistles. 

The third part of Hartung’s4] treatise on Greek myth 


_ treats of the progeny of Zeus and the Heroes. The author is in 


consequence continually led to venture wr the inviting but very 
uncertain ground ot Syro-Phcenician mythology. 

Dr. Geist ** loves classical studies, but cannot shut his eyes to 
their unfortunate tendency to promote liberality of sentiment. 
They must consequently be pursued in what he calls a Christian 
spirit, the object of which will be attained when the pupil has 
learned that he has no business with politics. 

If the libretto of any opera deserves a permanent place in 
literature, it is that of Don Giovannitt, and the endeavour to 
transfuse its vivacity into German would be yery laudable if it 
were feasible. Unfortunately, the German tongue, with all its 
wealth, is inadequate to the reproduction of anything so intensel 
Italian, and the butterfly wings of the original have left all their 
brilliant dust on Herr Bitter’s clumsy fingers. We have rarely 
met with so incompetent a translator as this worthy person, who 
has however written a useful bibliographical preface, and has 


Gluck’s /phigenia in Tauris. 

Johann Peter Uz{{ was one of the restorers of German litera- 
ture in the eighteenth century, the friend of Bodmer, Kleist, Gleim, 
and other meritorious but now almost forgotten poets. The cor- 
respondence now published contains some useful contributions to 
the literary history of the period. 

Countess Hahn-Hahn §§ has enlivened the ordinary and some- 
what monotonous course of her fictions by serving up the Confes- 
sions of St. Augustine, made to look as much like a modem 
romance as possible. This saint has hitherto had the peculiar good 
fortune to be claimed with equal confidence by Roman Catholics 
and Protestants, but if the Countess is correct in attributing her 
conversion to his agency, all controversy must henceforth be at an 
end. She cannot, in her opinion, do less than write his life in 
return for the benefit he has conferred upon her. How devoutly 
St. Augustine must wish that he had let her alone! 


* Bukarest und Stambul. Shkizzen aus Ungarn, Rumanien und der 
Tiirkei. Von R. Kunisch. Berlin: Nicolai. London: Asher & Co. 

+ Vom Tweed zur Pentlandfihrde. Reisen in Schottland. Von Dr. R. 
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